EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

JUNE,  i8g6 


I 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD 

The  production  of  a  Drury  Lane  pantomime  creates  a 
larger  area  of  interest  than  the  work  of  the  London  School 
Board.  “  The  School  Board  !  ”  I  fancy  I  can  see  the  fine 
scorn  of  the  man  in  the  street  when  the  subject  is  broached 
to  him.  And  as  for  his  language  when  the  “  demand  note  ” 
makes  its  appearance  !  Well,  there  ! 

Why  is  this?  Well,  the  thing  is  comparatively  new.  Not 
until  1870  did  the  state  in  England  and  Wales  concern  itself 
at  all  actively  with  the  work  of  educating  the  “  trustees  of  its 
posterity.”  Then,  again,  we  are  a  happy-go-lucky  lot ;  and 
educltion  is  so  drab,  so  dull,  so  priggish  a  concern.  There 
must  be  “  cakes  and  ale”  in  any  matter  which  is  to  excite  the 
Britisher’s  interest.  Wave  the  “  good  old  flag”  at  a  music 
hall  and  sing  some  hideously  inept  doggerel  about  the  Honor 
of  the  Country  (God  help  it !)  and  the  British  workman  and 
his  wife  will  go  frantic  with  excitement.  Try  to  engage  the 
interest  of  the  same  British  workman  and  his  wife  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  their  numerously  multiplied  olive-branches  and  they 
put  you  down,  in  a  good  many  cases,  as  a  well-meaning  but 
harmless  crank ! 

Slowly,  however,  we  are  changing  all  this.  In  my  own 
division  of  London — West  Lambeth — it  is  always  possible  to 
get  a  really  good  meeting  of  earnest  people  to  talk  about 
School  Board  affairs,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  other  indus¬ 
trial  parts  of  the  city.  And  sometimes,  in  the  wilder  moments 
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of  my  monomania  on  the  education  question,  I  fancy  I  shall 
live  to  see  the  day  when  a  government  will  go  down  because  of 
a  lack  of  slates  and  books  in  the  schools,  just  as  to-day  it  goes 
down  because  of  a  deficiency  of  small-arms  for  the  army. 
May  America  help  us  to  hasten  the  day ! 

London  is  peopled  by  four  and  a  quarter  millions  of  souls, 
herded  together  upon  75,000  acres  of  land  space.  Attending 
its  elementary  schools  are  half  a  million  of  children  taught  by 
7000  adult  certificated  teachers — aided  by  a  delightfully  small 
number  of  child-teachers — at  work  in  1000  different  school 
departments.  In  a  word,  the  London  School  Board  does  a 
work  equal  to  that  which  calls  for  the  services  of  a  thousand 
school  boards  in  Scotland. 

The  Board  consists  of  55  members,  and  for  electoral  pur¬ 
poses  the  city  is  divided  into  1 1  divisions.  In  a  rough-and- 
ready  sort  of  way  the  membership  of  the  Board  is  allotted  to 
these  divisions  according  to  population.  Thus  the  City  of 
London  (with  only  one  Board  school,  by  the  way),  sends  4 
members  ;  Chelsea,  5  ;  Finsbury,  6  ;  Greenwich,  4  ;  Hackney, 
5  ;  East  Lambeth,  4 ;  West  Lambeth,  6 ;  Marylebone,  7  ; 
Southwark,  4  ;  Tower  Hamlets,  5  ;  and  Westminster,  5.  The 
election  is  in  some  respects  pretty  much  of  a  scramble.  The 
voter  has  as  many  votes  as  there  are  seats  in  his  division,  and 
he  can  distribute  these  as  he  pleases.  Take  West  Lambeth 
again.  Here  the  voter  could  “  plump  ”  for  his  man  by  giving 
him  six  votes  ;  or  he  could  give  two  candidates  three  each  ;  or 
three  candidates  two  each  ;  or  one  four  and  another  two  ;  or 
six  candidates  one  vote  each  ;  or — any  other  combination  that 
struck  hi&  fancy.  This  cumulative  system  was  introduced 
into  the  Act  of  1870  “  to  protect  minorities  ”  ;  but  it  is  pretty 
well  discredited  now.  It  works  out  most  grotesquely.  For 
instance :  a  man  may  stand  at  the  top  of  the  poll  with  the 
least  number  of  individual  voters,  he  having  got  together  a 
solid  band  of  “  plumpers  ”  to  vindicate  some  special  claim. 
Again,  a  majority  of  the  votes  does  not  thereby  mean  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  members  elected.  At  the  last  election  26  “  Pro¬ 
gressives”  were  returned,  with  an  aggregate  vote  of  706,506; 
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whilst  29  “  Moderates  ”  sailed  in  on  602,622 !  Such  are  the 
surprises  of  the  cumulative  system.  Shortly,  I  hope,  the 
cumbrous  divisional  system  will  give  way  to  single  or  double 
member  constituencies  and  straightforward  voting. 

If  we  turn  to  the  day  schools  themselves  we  find,  as  already 
said,  1000  separate  departments  (433  blocks  of  buildings), 
accommodating  483,008  pupils.  On  the  rolls  are  the  names  of 
498,303  children  ;  and  in  daily  average  attendance  there  are 
400,912.  Thus  it  appears  that  one  child  out  of  every  five 
enrolled  is  always  away  every  time  the  schools  are  open. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  shortcomings  in  the  work  of 
the  Board.  The  percentage  of  regularity — 80 — does  not  by 
any  means  signify  that  all  the  children,  generally  speaking, 
make  four-fifths  of  the  possible  attendance.  What  it  does 
mean  is  this — that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  children  make  a  thor- 
oughly  good  attendance — say  9  out  of  every  10  possible — 
while  the  remaining  ten  per  cent,  make  a  thoroughly  bad 
attendance — say  from  o  to  5  out  of  every  10  possible.  The 
pity  of  the  whole  thing  is  this — that  it  is  just  the  grossly 
irregular  children  that  need  the  schools  the  most. 

Leaving  this  difficult  question,  let  us  come  into  the  schools. 
Of  course,  since  1891  education  has  been  entirely  free,  and 
no  charge  is  permissible  for  books,  slates,  and  so  on.  Before 
we  come  to  the  subjects  of  instruction  let  us  glance  at  the  size 
of  the  classes.  A  high  authority  has  told  us  that  a  class 
should  never  exceed  40  pupils,  while  in  the  lowest  classes- 
the  number  should  be  restricted  to  25.  In  the  English  high 
schools  the  average  per  class  would  be  about  12  ;  in  the  middle 
schools,  about  24  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  our  Girls’  Public 
Day  School  Company  run  their  schools  at  a  five  per  cent, 
financial  profit  with  classes  which  average  16  pupils.  Now  turn 
to  the  Code  of  Regulations  for  elementary  schools  in  England 
and  Wales.  The  head  teacher  counts  for  60  pupils ;  the 
certificated  assistant  for  70  or  60,  according  to  the  character 
of  his  certificate  ;  the  uncertificated  assistant  for  50;  and  the 
pupil  teacher  for  30.  Thank  Heaven,  the  London  Board  in 
its  policy  does  a  trifle  better  than  this  barbarous  state  of  things. 
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But  for  all  that,  look  at  the  following  census  taken  of  the 
children  actually  at  school  on  the  morning  of  March  7,  1894: 

No.  0/  Children  in  No.  0/ Classes  each  under  the 

Class  Control  0/  one  Teacher 

Between  5 1  and  60 .  1 586 

“  61  and  70 .  1351 

“  71  and  80 .  463 

“  81  and  90 .  80 

Over  90, .  16 

As  a  result  of  the  greater  number  of  “  Progressives”  returned 
at  the  election  in  November,  1894,  this  state  of  things  has  been 
materially  remedied.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1895  we 
appointed  426  certificated  assistants  as  against  295  appointed 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1894  by  the  old  Board. 
This  is  very  fine,  of  course  ;  but  it  has  set  the  “  poor  ratepayer  ” 
howling  at  the  increase  in  the  rate  from  just  under  \\d.  on 
the  pound  sterling  to  just  under  ij. 

Doubtless  the  readers  of  the  Review  are  acquainted  with 
the  English  schedule  of  elementary  subjects.  These  are 
taught  by  standards,  or  grades,  and  include  the  “  three  R’s,” 
drawing,  singing,  physical  drill,  and,  for  girls’,  light  needle¬ 
work.  In  the  infants’  departments,  of  course,  we  have  made  a 
good  beginning  with  kindergarten,  appropriate  occupations, 
object  lessons,  and  so  on.  But  additional  to  the  “  three  R’s,” 
in  practically  all  the  schools,  two  of  the  so-called  class  subjects 
are  taken  up.  These  subjects  include  English,  geography, 
elementary  science,  history,  and,  for  the  girls,  domestic 
economy. 

Then,  over  and  above  all  this,  many  of  the  upper  boys  and 
girls  go  in  for  one  or  two  of  the  so-called  specific  subjects. 
These  include  algebra,  chemistry,  French,  Latin,  German, 
physiology,  and  so  on.  Last  year,  out  of  the  498,303  children 
on  the  rolls,  37,754  took  up  one  or  other  of  these  “  specifics,” 
and  it  will  interest  and  amuse  American  readers  to  know  that 
at  the  moment  of  writing  there  is  a  great  outcry — noisy,  if  not 
widespread — in  London  against  giving  such  advanced  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  children  of  the  working  classes  ! 

Under  the  provision  made  for  the  teaching  of  “  specifics  ”  I 
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ought  to  make  particular  mention  of  the  efforts  made  in 
respect  of  the  teaching  of  cookery,  laundry-work,  and  manual 
training  in  wood.  VVe  have  built  special  “centers ’’for  the 
teaching  of  these  subjects,  and  the  children  taking  them  up 
are  drafted  off  once  a  we.;k  to  these  “  centers  ”  to  receive 
practical  tuition  at  the  hands  of  experts.  We  have  1 50  cook¬ 
ing  centers,  and  last  year  instructed  23,982  girls.  Of  laundry 
centers  we  have  already  70,  and  shall  soon  double  the  number ; 
last  year  we  gave  practical  lessons  in  laundry-work  to  6204 
girls.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  cite  the  official  description  of 
a  laundry  center : 

“  (i)  A  stepped  classroom,  about  30  feet  by  22  feet,  containing  accom¬ 
modation  for  14  children  seated  at  desks,  12  wash-tubs  and  4  ironing- 
ti'bles,  an  ironing-stove,  a  sand-box,  sink,  gas-copper,  and  an  open 
fire-range,  with  hood  over  latter  appliances  to  carry  off  steam  ;  (2)  a  cloak¬ 
room  (forming  entrance  lobby).” 

Tl.'e  parents,  I  may  add,  are  encouraged  to  allow  their  girls 
to  bring  suitable  garments  from  their  homes  for  laundry  pur¬ 
poses — provision  being  taken,  of  course,  that  nothing  shall 
come  from  a  house  infected  with  disease,  “  no  bed  or  body 
linen  being  allowed. at  any  time.”  It  is  worthy  of  note,  too, 
that  the  food  prepared  by  the  children  at  the  cookery  centers 
is  sold,  and  that  during  the  past  year  the  receipts  from 
this  source  exceeded  the  cost;  the  raw  material  cost 
As  with  the  other  “  specifics,”  annual  capitation  grants  for 
instruction  are  made  by  the  Education  Department.  In  the 
ordinary  “  specifics  ”  it  is  either  3^.  or  2s.  per  child,  according 
to  the  government  inspector’s  estimate  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
instruction.  For  cookery  it  is  4^.  per  child  for  40  hours’  in¬ 
struction— 20  of  them  to  be  practical  instruction  at  the 
“center.”  For  laundry  instruction  the  payment  is  2s.  per 
child  for  20  hours  at  the  laundry  class. 

Since  1890,  when  manual  instruction  was  first  recognized  by 
the  Education  Department  as  a  school  subject,  there  has  been 
continued  progress  in  the  number  of  boys  under  instruction. 
They  are  taught  at  centers  specially  fitted  up  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  A  “  single  ”  center,  in  which  there  is  accommodation 
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for  20  boys,  will  provide  for  the  instruction  of  200  boys  a 
week,  as  each  boy  attends  for  half  a  day.  A  “double  ”  center 
accommodates  40  boys,  and  provides  instruction  for  400  boys 
a  week.  Down  to  Lady-day,  1894,  instruction  was  provided 


as  follows: 

Number, 

Number  c/  Boys. 

“  Single  ”  Centers, 

51 

IO,2CX) 

“  Double  ”  Centers, 

.  .  .  21 

8,400 

The  Science  and  Art  Department  allows  a  grant  at  the  rate 
of  2d.  a  lesson,  with  the  addition  of  twenty  per  cent,  if  the 
instruction  is  “  excellent.”  The  results  are  very  satisfactory, 
many  boys  turning  out  excellent  samples  of  hand-work. 

Then  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  splendid  work  just 
initiated  in  the  interests  of  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  the  mentally 
defective.  The  deaf  and  dumb  children  are  collected  and 
taught  at  centers  by  specialists.  At  Lady-day,  1895,  there 
were  17  of  the  centers,  with  a  total  average  roll  of  495.  Under 
the  Act  of  1893,  some  of  these  children  are  boarded  out  by 
the  School  Board,  and  the  parents  are  called  upon  to  con¬ 
tribute  toward  their  maintenance. 

Blind  children  usually  attend  as  half-time  scholars  at  ordi¬ 
nary  day  schools ;  during  the  remaining  half  of  the  school 
time  they  receive  special  instruction  at  certain  centers.  Since 
October,  1881,  99  blind  children  who  have  attended  the 
Board’s  schools  have  gained  scholarships  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College  for  the  Blind. 

The  instruction  of  physically  or  mentally  defective  chil¬ 
dren  is  carried  on  at  special  schools  and  centers.  The  most 
remarkable  pains  are  taken  with  them,  and  there  is  every  hope 
that,  by  learning  some  little  knack  of  manual  dexterity,  many 
of  these  poor  stricken  little  scraps  of  humanity  will,  in  after 
years,  be  actually  able  to  earn  their  own  living,  instead  of 
remaining,  as  heretofore,  a  perpetual  charge  upon  the  com¬ 
munity.  But  this  work,  as  also  that  concerning  the  blind  and 
deaf,  is  only  just  in  its  infancy,  and  indicates  a  greater  devel¬ 
opment  in  future  years  along  the  lines  of  state  care  for  defec¬ 
tive  children.  To  me  nothing  is  more  interesting  in  the  great 
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volume  which  describes  the  Board’s  direct  work  in  the  schools 
than  the  report  of  the  lady  superintendent  of  the  newly  estab¬ 
lished  schools  and  classes  for  mentally  defective  children.  I 
venture  to  quote  a  sentence  or  two  of  what  she  says : 

"  In  some  cases  mentally  defective  children  go  on  for  months,  showing 
little  or  no  improvement,  when  suddenly  a  start  is  made,  only  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  relapse  into  the  old  dull  stupidity.  Then,  too,  there  are  cases 
where  a  total  loss  of  memory  takes  place  for  some  weeks,  and  this  is  gen¬ 
erally  accompanied  by  a  low  physical  condition.  Yet  in  all  cases  it  can  be 
said  that  the  care,  management,  and  education  they  receive  are  beneficial  in 
some  way  to  each  child,  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
each  pupil  are  carefully  noted.  The  varied  occupations  still  hold  the  first 
place  in  the  affections  of  the  pupils,  and  many  an  effort  is  made  to  read, 
under  the  threat  that  “if  you  do  not,  no  occupation  for  you  in  the  after- 
nocrti  ”  will  follow  as  a  punishment. 

'“  My  first  study  is  to  make  the  child  obedient  and  self-respecting,— often 
a  very  laborious  task,  and  sometimes  an  actual  failure, — and  then,  when  I 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pupil  is  incapable  of  receiving  instruction, 
very  sadly  I  turn  it  adrift,  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Board  are 
not  dealing  with  every  child  of  school  age ;  there  is  a  lower  grade  than 
the  defective,  which  seems  to  be  neglected  by  all,  save  those  who  are  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  secure  by  election  a  home  in  one  or  other  of  the  voluntary 
asylums  for  idiot  children.  Though  I  have  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
parents  of  two  children  to  send  them  to  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
Asylum  at  Darenth,  yet  there  are  others  too  weak  for  me  whom  I  could  not 
advise  to  send  there,  as  I  do  not  consider  them  other  thaft  imbecile. 

“  It  takes  many  months  to  determine  how  far  there  is  a  loss  or  total 
want  of  brain  power  in  some  of  the  children.  This  one  is  not  deaf,  but 
has  never  articulated  a  word  ;  the  mother  noticing  nothing  ‘  strange  ’  about 
her  until  she  was  turned  five  years  of  age !  Here  another,  who  is  gradually 
going  deaf,  and  will  probably,  as  a  consequence,  lose  the  power  of  speech 
which  he  at  present  possesses.  Another  is  bright  and  intelligent,  but  so 
often  has  pains  in  his  head  ;  the  mother  knows  no  cause,  but  from  relatives 
I  learn  that  her  husband  died  insane.  In  any  difficulty  I  advise  the  parents 
to  take  the  child  to  a  hospital,  where  I  have  always  found  the  doctor  most 
willing  to  give  me  his  opinion  of  the  case. 

“  In  many  cases  I  see  that  though  the  special  instruction  given  by  the 
Board  can  assist  the  child  very  considerably,  it  can  never  completely  restore 
the  balance  necessary  to  make  the  child  ‘  whole,’  and  such  will  need  a  life¬ 
long  care.  Whilst  these  give  cause  for  much  anxiety  as  to  their  future, 
there  are  the  others  who  have  so  benefited  by  the  special  instruction  that  I 
have  no  fear  but  that  they  will  be  able  to  compete  in  the  labor  market,  and 
partially  or  wholly  maintain  themselves.” 

With  regard  to  night  schools,  progress  is  slow  and  exigu¬ 
ous  ;  40,000  boys  and  girls  of  the  ages  of  1 1  to  14  leave  the 
London  Board  day  schools  yearly ;  so  that,  at  any  time,  we 
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have  in  London  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  young  people  in  their 
teens  whose  education  has  just  been  started  in  the  Board 
schools.  Supposing,  on  a  generous  estimate,  50,000  of  these 
continued  their  training  in  the  polytechnics  and  so  on,  we  have 
200,000  who  would  be  the  better  of  the  occasional  influence, 
control,  and  direction  of  the  properly  conducted  night  school. 
Last  winter’s  session  our  average  attendance  was  13,974.  I 
attribute  the  meager  result  partly  to  the  hitherto  stupid  sys¬ 
tem  of  running  the  night  schools — a  system  largely  revolu¬ 
tionized  by  our  late  education  minister,  Mr.  Acland — and 
partly  to  the  existence  of  the  fee.  A  year  ago  some  of 
us  tried  to  induce  the  Board  to  make  the  night  schools  free  ;  we 
were  beaten  by  two  votes.  As  a  compromise  we  all  agreed  to 
pay  back  the  fees  to  the  regular  students  in  the  shape  of  an 
initial  deposit  on  their  accounts  in  the  Post-office  Savings 
Bank.  The  idea  is  excellent ;  but  it  is  no  relief  to  those  who 
stand  outside  the  night-school  door  for  lack  of  the  penny, 
twopence,  or  threepence  demanded  weekly.  By  and  by,  of 
course  we  shall  free  the  night-schools  as  we  have  done  the  day 
schools.  We  broaden  down  over  here  from  precedent  to  pre¬ 
cedent  slowly — but  we  do  broaden. 

Let  me  turn  now  for  a  moment  to  finances.  Last  year  we 
spent  ;C2, 1 63,767.  Our  income  (imperial  grants  and  rates)  was 
;C2,099,55i.  Here  are  some  of  the  big  items  of  expenditure  : 


On  salaries  of  teachers,  about . ,c&’] ,■>,00 

On  books  and  apparatus,  about . 62,321 

On  evening  schools,  about .  36,500 

On  repairs  to  buildings  and  furniture,  about  ....  86,563 

On  wages  qf  school  keepers  and  cleaners,  about  ,  .  .  57,000 

On  fuel  and  light,  about  .  36,711 

On  official  expenses,  about .  45,000 

On  industrial  schools,  about .  45.000 

On  enforcement  of  compulsion,  about . 47.000 

On  legal  expenses,  about  . 470,000 


Of  course  the  acquisition  of  sites  and  the  erection  of  new 
buildings  is  chargeable  to  the  loan  account.  Here  our  liability 
is  something  like  500,000.  Last  year  we  paid  back  as 
principal  on  loans,  ;^I7I,658:  also,  .^'279,922  as  interest  on  our 
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loans.  These  loans,  it  should  be  understood,  are  repayable 
over  a  period  of  thirty  years. 

Of  the  entire  expenditure,  ;Ci,49i,4o6,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  directly  spent  on  the  training  of  the  children,  thus  work¬ 
ing  out  at  £>2  3s.  9d.  per  head  of  those  in  average  attendance. 

Our  income  was  made  up  as  follows : 

From  Government  grants, . ;^6o8,399 

From  the  rates  (local  taxes),  . 1.490,537 

I  suppose  the  fact  that  we  have  for  some  time  past  largely 
spent  our  time  upon  “  religious  ”  discussions  is  not  altogether 
unknown  to  readers  of  the  Review.  Neither  is  it  unknown  that 
the  Board’s  system  of  religious  instruction  is  very  thorough  and 
well  systematized.  But  under  the  law  it  is  bound  to  be  unde¬ 
nominational — “  no  religious  catechism  or  religious  formulary 
which  is  distinctive  of  any  particular  denomination  shall  be 
taught  in  the  school.”  The  Board’s  Syllabus  is  of  a  most 
comprehensive  character  ;  there  are  set  examinations  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  every  morning  in  every  Board  school  in  London  there 
is  a  devout  religious  service  of  prayer  and  hymn,  followed 
by  an  excellent  lesson  from  the  Holy  Scripture.  For  many 
years  this  has  seemed  to  satisfy  everybody.  It  has  certainly 
satisfied  the  parents,  for  practically  none  have  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  their  right,  under  what  we  call  “the  conscience 
clause,”  to  withdraw  their  children  during  the  hour  of 
religious  instruction.  Nay,  it  has  satisfied  apparently  the 
great  dignitaries  of  the  churches,  for  most  kind  things  have 
been  said  of  it  by  ministers  of  religion  from  the  present 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  late  Cardinal  Manning 
downward.  Recently,  however,  a  certain  extreme  section  of 
the  Established  Church  has  set  about  stirring  up  the  bitter 
waters  of  theological  strife.  They  say  they  must  and  will 
have,  if  anything  at  all,  the  full  and  definite  teaching  of  their 
sect.  They  say  that  undenominational  teaching  is  worse  than 
nothing  at  all,  and  so  I  suppose  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  very  excellent  plan  laid  down  twenty-five  years 
ago  under  the  Religious  Compromise  of  the  Act  of  1870. 
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A  few  weeks  since,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  behalf 
of  the  Church  of  England  laid  before  the  Prinre  Minister  the 
demand  that  there  shall  be  made 

“  Provision  that  all  reasonable  facilities  shall  be  afforded  for  the  separate 
religious  instruction  of  children  in  Board  or  Voluntary  schools  whose 
parents  may  desire  it,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act  of  1866.” 

It  may  be  well  to  quote  at  once  the  exact  clause  in  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Schools  Act  of  1866  to  which  reference  is  here  made. 
It  is  Clause  25,  and  reads: 

“  A  minister  of  the  religious  persuasion  specified  in  the  Order  of  Deten¬ 
tion  as  that  to  which  the  child  appears  to  the  justices  or  magistrates  to 
belong,  may  visit  the  child  at  the  school  on  such  days  and  at  such  times  as 
are  from  time  to  time  fixed  by  regulations  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
for  the  purposes  of  instructing  him  in  religion.” 

“  It  is  only  just,”  as  I  said  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for 
January,  “to  those  who  are  advocating  this  modification  of 
the  very  excellent  system  of  religious  instruction  which  the 
country  has  enjoyed  under  the  Act  of  1870,  to  admit  that  they 
appear  to  be  as  much  actuated  in  the  interests  of  the  Non¬ 
conformist  children  living  in  the  10,000  English  villages  pos¬ 
sessing  only  a  Church  of  England  school,  as  they  are  on 
behalf  of  the  Church  of  England  children  attending  the  Board 
schools  of  the  country.  And,  if  it  be  agreed  that  the  present 
system  of  giving  religious  instruction  shall  be  perpetuated  as 
the  basis,  and  that  wherever  a  genuine  demand  is  made  on  the 
part  of  a  parent  for  something  more,  or  something  less,  or 
something  different  than  his  child  is  receiving  at  present,  it 
would  no  doubt  be  desirable,  as  far  as  practicable — if  only,  as 
already  said,  to  cut  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  that 
very  small  section  of  exceedingly  clarnant  people  who  buzz 
about  our  ears  to-day — to  extend  to  the  elementary  day 
schools  the  privilege  involved  in  Clause  25  of  the  Industrial 
Schools  Act.” 

The  great  army  of  teachers  employed  by  the  London 
School  Board  calls  for  more  specific  notice  than  I  have  yet 
given  it.  At  Lady-day  last  the  precise  number  of  Board- 
school  departments  was  1249(393  boys’,  387  girls’,  55  mixed. 
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and  414  infants’).  These  were  manned  by  the  following  staff 
of  teachers: 


Men 

and 

Women 

and 

Boys 

Girls 

Pupil  Teachers . 

.  366 

1,298 

Ex-Pupil  Teachers . 

55 

327 

Art.  68’s ' . 

— 

9 

Certificated  Assistants . 

.  2,410 

4.645 

Heads  (Principals) . 

418 

817 

Not  Classified . 

I 

2 

3.250 

7.098 

Grand  Total . 

10,348 

As  a  matter  of  interest  it  may  be  added  that  8  of  the  men 
have  the  “  Art  Masters’  Certificate,”  70  of  the  men  and  9  of 
the  women  have  the  “Art  Class  Teachers’  Certificate,”  and 
2322  of  the  men  and  2197  of  the  women  hold  the  full  “  D,” 
or  School  Teachers’  Drawing  Certificate;  2585  of  the  men 
and  4300  of  the  women  have  been  through  a  training  college ; 
244  of  the  men  and  1171  of  the  women  were  “independently 
trained  that  is  to  say,  they  worked  up  for  the  certificate 
examination  whilst  serving  as  uncertificated  assistants  in  the 
schools. 

In  addition  to  their  professional  and  technical  equipment,  it 
is  worth  noting  that  7  of  the  men  hold  the  degree  of  M.  A.; 
1 1  of  the  women  the  L.  L.  A.  degree  of  St.  Andrews ;  47  of 
the  men  the  B.  A. ;  3  of  the  men  the  B.  Sc. ;  and  shoals 
hold  the  Intermediate  Arts  and  Science  certificates  and  the 
Matriculation  diploma.  Several  are  Associates,  Licentiates, 
and  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and  one  or  two  are 
Associates  of  King’s  College.  The  universities  mainly  favored 
are  London  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Some  few  manage  a 
term  of  residence  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  the  Royal  Irish 
University  is  growing  in  favor.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Day 
Training  Colleges  for  teachers,  and  the  assimilation  of  their 
curriculums  to  those  of  the  local  university  colleges,  many  stu¬ 
dents  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone — the  teacher’s  certificate 
examination  and  the  degree.  The  Education  Department  in 

■  Young  women  over  eighteen  not  certificated  in  any  way. 
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its  regulations  is  laying  itself  out  to  encourage  this  method 
of  training. 

London  Board  pupil-teachers  are  trained  for  half  their  time 
at  “  pupil  teachers’  centers.”  Of  these  we  have  twelve,  offi¬ 
cered  by  twelve  head  teachers  and  one  hundred  assistants. 
At  the  “center”  the  pupil  teacher  receives  a  splendid  literary 
and  scientific  training,  which  enables  him  to  score  a  good  place 
in  the  “  Queen’s  scholarship  examination,”  to  which  all  the 
pupil  teachers  in  the  land  submit  at  the  close  of  their  appren¬ 
ticeship.  This  “  Queen’s  scholarship  ”  admits  to  the  two 
years’  college  training  on  easy  financial  terms. 

Doubtless  a  word  or  two  upon  the  English  method  of  equip¬ 
ping  teachers  for  their  work  will  be  of  interest.  After  four 
years’  as  a  pupil-teacher,  the  apprentice  takes  the  “  Queen’s 
Scholarship  ”  examination.  Success  in  this  very  exacting 
ordeal  admits  to  a  training  college  for  two  (or  three)  years, 
during  which  time  the  student  passes  his  first  and  second  (and 
third  in  occasional  cases)  “Certificate”  examinations.  The 
formal  test  is  as  stiff  as  that  for  a  degree  at  the  average  British 
university,  but  of  course  it  runs  on  rather  more  technical  lines. 
Recently  the  Education  Department  has  very  successfully  initi¬ 
ated  the  plan  of  running  the  training  college  in  connection 
with  the  University  College,  and  many  of  our  out-going  stu¬ 
dents  now  possess  both  degree  and  teacher’s  certificate.  After 
earning  two  good  reports  in  the  schools,  they  receive  the 
“  Parchment  ”  certificate  from  the  Education  Department, 
which  is  their  diploma  of  professional  ability,  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  pays  to  the  Training  College  authorities  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  'pounds  on  account  of  each  man  student,  and  eighty 
pounds  on  account  of  each  woman.  Taken  altogether,  I  think 
we  may  claim  to  do  better  than  you  have  done  so  far  in  this 
matter.  Our  teachers  are  not  amateur  casuals,  taking  up  the 
work  in  so  many  cases  for  a  month  or  two  for  lack  of  some¬ 
thing  better;  but  trained  equipped  professionalists  devoting 
their  lives  to  the  work  of  teaching.  I  look  for  the  hap¬ 
piest  results  in  America  when  all  your  teachers,  too,  enter  the 
work  with  the  view  of  making  it  the  purpose  of  their  lives. 
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Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  that  the  certification  of  teachers  in 
England  has  been  up  to  the  present  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Education  Department.  Recently  there  has  been  a  dis¬ 
position  to  accept  outside  examinations  as  in  part  qualifying 
for  the  certificate,  and  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  much  greater 
reform — a  reform  that  will  hand  over  the  conduct  of  the 
teacher’s  examinations  to  the  “  Educational  Council  ”  (con¬ 
sisting  mainly  of  experts)  hereafter  to  be  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  advising  and  assisting  the  Minister  of  Education 
that  is  to  be.  This  “  Council,”  by  the  way,  will  have  entire 
control  of  the  “  Register  of  Teachers  ”  about  to  be  created. 

With  regard  to  the  selection  of  teachers  by  the  London 
School  Board,  a  word  or  two  may  be  necessary.  Advertise¬ 
ments  are  issued,  and  we  get  some  hundreds  of  applications  in 
each  case.  The  “Teaching  Staff  ”  Committee  of  the  Board 
(forty-seven  members  strong)  makes  the  first  selection,  which 
consists  of  the  nomination  of  one  candidate  “  to  be  seen  ”  by 
each  member  of  the  committee.  Each  of  the  six  “  Board 
Inspectors  ”  also  nominates  one  candidate  at  this  “  first  selec¬ 
tion.”  A  week  later  the  selected  candidates  are  “  seen  ”  to 
the  number  of  sometimes  five-and-twenty  and  even  thirty. 
After  spending  an  hour  or  more  in  seeing  the  candidates,  and 
having  rehearsed  to  us  their  qualifications,  we  proceed  to  vote 
for  three  on  the  exhaustive  ballot  system.  By  working  out 
the  lowest  each  round,  we  ultimately  get  at  the  three  favorites. 
These  we  “  send  down  ”  to  the  “  local  managers.”  (Each 
group  of  Board  schools  is  locally  supervised  by  a  body  of  local 
managers  appointed  by  the  Board  ;  the  Divisional  Member  of 
the  Board  being  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  managing  body  of 
each  of  his  ten  or  dozen  schools.)  The  local  managers  see  the 
three,  go  into  their  qualifications,  and  select  one  for  final  ap¬ 
pointment.  The  School  Management  Committee  is  notified 
of  the  choice  and  in  the  great  number  of  cases  at  once  ratifies 
it.  The  appointment  is  finally  (and  in  most  cases  merely 
formally)  indorsed  by  the  Board  itself  at  its  Thursday  meet¬ 
ing  a  week  later. 

Though  the  system  is  pretty  thorough,  there  is  an  uneasy 
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feeling  that  local  prejudices  play  a  big  part  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  judgment  of  the  local  managers,  and  that  all  along 
the  line  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  our  highly  anxious 
and  increasingly  active  religionists  upon  the  Board  to  get  at 
the  religious  views  of  the  teachers  (in  spite  of  the  Board’s  rul? 
to  the  contrary)  and  make  these  the  determining  factor  in  the 
appointment.  Neither  theoretically  nor  practically  is  the  plan 
of  appointing  teachers  by  boards  of  local  managers  satisfac¬ 
tory,  but  it  is  as  far  as  we  have  gotten  in  the  evolution  of  our 
system.  Yet  I  am  quite  safe  in  saying  that  the  sort  of  thing 
disclosed  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  March  by  Mr.  G.  Stanley 
Hall  would  stagger  the  most  unscrupulous  amongst  us.  The 
political  “  pull  ”  is  not,  however,  I  have  an  idea,  entirely  un¬ 
known  here,  but  those  who  exercise  it  have  to  do  so  in  fear 
and  trembling  for  the  consequences,  if  they  become  known.  I 
ought  to  add  that  our  head  teacherships  are  filled  almost  en¬ 
tirely  from  our  own  assistant  teachers’  rank,  and  that  even  then 
the  competition  for  promotion  is  terrifically  keen,  especially 
amongst  the  men,  many  of  whom  have  been  working  for  ten, 
fifteen,  and  even  twenty  years  as  assistants. 

As  to  salaries  under  the  Board.  The  scale  for  head  masters 
ranges  from  ;£^i50  to  ;£'350  a  year,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
school  and  the  length  of  service.  Head  mistresses  in  girls’  or 
mixed  departments  receive  from  ;^I20  to  ;^^300;  in  infants’ 
departments  from  £\20  to  £2^0.  College-trained  men,  cer¬ 
tificated  assistants  (five  out  of  every  six  of  whom  must  remain 
permanently  in  the  post  of  assistantship  as  a  result  of  the  few 
openings  to  headships),  receive  from  £g^  to  ;^I55  (we  shall 
shortly,  I  hope,  raise  this  to  £17^)-  College-trained  women 
certificated  assistants  receive  from  ;£'85  to  ;£'i25  a  year. 

The  method  of  supervising  the  schools  both  by  the  state 
and  the  local  authorities  has  undergone  tremendous  changes 
within  the  past  few  years.  Hitherto  the  state  imposed  a 
rigid  code  of  regulations,  classification  was  largely  by  age  and 
the  teacher’s  judgment  on  the  matter  entirely  fettered,  and 
state  grants  were  paid  upon  the  results  of  the  child’s  struggle 
with  the  examiner’s  tests  once  a  year  upon  a  set  and  pre- 
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arranged  day  of  inspection.  But  now  we  have  very  largely 
changed  all  that.  Government  grants  are  paid  to  the  schools 
mainly  on  average  attendance,  and  in  lieu  of  the  annual  visit  of 
inspection  government  inspection  keeps  in  continual  touch 
with  the  school  by  means  of  occasional  “  visits  without  notice.” 
The  code  of  regulations  too  is  rendered  more  elastic ;  each 
locality  having  power  to  submit  alternative  schemes  of  instruc¬ 
tion  for  use  in  its  schools.  Our  London  schools  are  supervised 
by  no  fewer  than  42  Government  inspectors  (salaries  from 
^^150  to  ;^'iloo).  Then  the  London  Board  has  in  its 
employment  6  inspectors  of  its  own  (salaries  ;{S’45o  and,  in 
one  case,  ;^500)  who  supervise  generally  the  work  of  the 
schools ;  I  special  instructor  for  the  blind  ;  5  special  instruct¬ 
ors  of  cooking ;  i  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  2  for  drawing ;  2 
for  laundry  work ;  3  for  manual  training ;  i  for  music  ;  3  for 
needlework ;  5  for  physical  exercises  (3  being  women) ;  8  for 
science ;  and  i  for  special  schools  for  the  mentally  defective. 
The  function  of  these  special  instructors  and  inspectors  is  not 
so  much  to  test  for  results  as  to  help  improve  methods,  to  in¬ 
struct  the  teachers,  and  generally  to  perfect  the  work  in  the 
special  department  of  which  they  have  charge. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  say  that  4  of  the  55  members 
of  the  Board  are  women,  16  are  ministers  of  religion,  7  are 
ex-school-teachers,  and  9  are  either  barristers-at-law  or  solici¬ 
tors,  2  are  retired  generals,  another  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
still  another  a  major.  No  Roman  Catholic  member,  it  may 
be  observed,  was  returned  at  the  last  election — though  several 
offered  themselves — and  thus  the  cumulative  system  of  voting 
has  signally  failed  to  secure  that  for  which  its  framers  put  it 
upon  the  statute  book,  namely,  the  protection  of  minorities. 

T.  J.  Macnamara 

Member  of  London  School  Board, 

President  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers 


COLLEGE  ORGANIZATION  AND  GOVERNMENT 


The  organization  of  the  American  college  is  simple.  In 
most  States  the  organization  is  made  under  the  general  law 
applying  to  incorporated  societies.  The  essential  part  of  the 
organization  is  the  legal  body,  which  usually  calls  itself 
trustees.  A  body  which  is  usually  called  the  faculty  has  to 
do  with  giving  instruction  and  performing  the  work  for  doing 
which  the  college  was  created.  In  association  with  the  legal 
body  is  sometimes  a  second  one,  frequently  known  as  the 
board  of  overseers,  but  there  are  few  institutions  having  this 
second  body.  The  board  of  trust  and  the  faculty  are  the  two 
bodies  to  which  is  generally  committed  the  administration  of 
the  college.  The  board  of  trust  is  usually,  though  not  always, 
a  close  corporation.  It  chooses  its  own  successors.  When  it 
is  not  a  close  corporation,  elections  to  it  are  made,  as  a  rule, 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  graduates  of  the  college.  If  the 
college,  however,  is  denominational  and  has  close  affiliations 
with  a  church  of  a  rather  strict  form  of  government,  the  church 
itself  not  infrequently  chooses  or  nominates  certain  members 
for  this  board.  This  intimacy  of  ecclesiastical  relationship  is 
found  more  frequently  in  the  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  and 
Methodist  communions.  The  members  of  the  board  of  trust 
are  seldom  less  than  seven  or  more  than  twenty-five.  The 
duties  of  this  board  are,  on  the  whole,  of  a  rather  material 
character.  They  relate  largely  to  the  care  of  the  property 
put  into  its  keeping.  The  duties  also  relate,  in  part,  to 
giving  legal  validity  to  the  acts  of  the  faculty.  The  board  of 
trust  confers  degrees,  it  fixes  salaries,  it  determines  the  budget 
of  each  year,  it  holds  and  controls  all  investments.  The 
nature  of  the  duties  that  belong  to  this  board  of  trust  vary,  of 
course,  somewhat  in  different  colleges.  It  may  be  said  that 
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usually  their  authority  is  supreme,  yet  this  authority  they 
seldom  see  fit  to  use  arbitrarily.  Their  decision  is  ultimate, 
yet  usually  they  trust  the  faculty.  In  its  last  analysis,  the 
management  of  a  college  rests  absolutely  in  the  board  of 
trust.  To  this  board  the  faculty  and  students  are  responsible. 

Though  the  function  of  the  board  of  trust  is  thus  deter¬ 
minative,  yet  it  is  to  the  second  body  that  the  fulfillment  of 
the  great  purposes  for  which  a  college  exists  are  specially 
committed.  To  the  faculty  is  given  the  work  of  instruction. 
The  duty  of  discipline  is  primarily  theirs.  The  proper  order¬ 
ing  of  the  various  relations  of  the  students  belongs  to  them. 
All  that  makes  up  the  daily  routine  of  the  college  represents 
their  constant  and  immediate  responsibility.  To  their  college 
work  they  give  themselves.  College  service  represents  their 
profession.  The  faculty  in  certain  colleges  includes  all  those 
who  give  instruction.  In  other  colleges  it  includes  only  those 
who  are  chosen  to  permanent  chairs,  excluding  those  whose 
appointments  are  for  a  year  or  for  a  term  of  years.  The 
members  are  chosen  to  this  body  under  a  great  variety  of 
conditions. 

The  methods  of  ’choosing  represent  so  important  a  part  of 
college  order,  and  are  so  diverse,  that  I  shall  indicate  what 
methods  do  control  in  various  colleges.  The  statements 
describing  these  methods  are  usually  made  by  the  presidents 
of  the  respective  colleges. 

Yale  University — “  In  the  matter  of  the  appointment  of 
professors,  our  custom — not  our  written  law,  but  our  long- 
established  custom — is,  that  the  faculty  of  the  department 
(scientific,  theological,  or  whatever  department  of  the  uni¬ 
versity)  in  which  the  new  professor  is  to  act  nominate  him  to 
the  corporation,  and  the  corporation  appoint  him  to  the  office. 
They  may,  of  course,  decline  to  appoint  him  if  they  see  fit. 
The  matter  of  nomination  is  in  the  hands  of  the  faculty ;  the 
matter  of  election  is  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation.  In 
most  of  our  New  England  colleges  the  whole  power  of  nomi¬ 
nation  is  in  the  hands  of  the  president.  He  may  not  consult 
the  faculty  at  all.  It  is  not  so  with  us.” 
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Williams  College — “  When  we  are  selecting  a  new 
member  of  our  faculty,  if  it  is  a  professor  we  want,  I  consult 
with  men  interested  in  the  same  department  and  mention 
a  name  and  act  with  their  approbation.  If  it  is  an  instructor 
we  want,  I  generally  do  the  same.” 

Dartmouth  College — “  In  securing  a  new  member  of 
the  faculty,  the  president  advises  with  the  department  con¬ 
cerned  and  then  puts  the  matter  before  the  committee  on 
instruction  in  the  board  of  trustees.  The  trustees  vote  upon 
the  recommendation  of  this  committee.” 

Brown  University — “  The  president  nominates  the  can¬ 
didate  or  suggests  several ;  then  the  advisory  and  executive 
committees  discuss  the  merits  of  the  candidates,  one  or  more, 
and  vote  to  recommend  to  the  corporation.  This  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  an  election,  as  the  board  never  rejects  a  nomination 
thus  made.  We  do  not  have  the  Yale  system  of  nominations 
by  the  professors,  or  any  of  them,  though,  of  course,  the  presi¬ 
dent  gets  their  views.” 

Columbia  College — “  Ordinarily  the  president  takes  the 
initiative  in  securing  a  new  member  of  any  of  our  faculties. 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  conferring  freely  with  all  those  more 
directly  interested  in  the  appointment  to  be  made,  so  as  to  be 
sure  that  the  person  called  shall  be  persona  grata.  When 
I  am  satisfied  that  I  am  on  the  track  of  the  right  man,  I  try 
to  ascertain  whether  he  would  accept  such  a  call  as  I  have  in 
mind.  I  always  seek  a  personal  interview,  if  possible,  as  I  am 
reluctant  to  have  any  man  appointed  to  any  position  in  con¬ 
nection  ,with  the  university  whom  I  have  not  looked  in  the 
face.  Of  course  I  never  seek  a  personal  interview  until  after 
a  very  careful  inquiry.  When  I  am  satisfied  upon  all  the 
points  involved,  I  submit  a  nomination  to  the  trustees,  who 
act  upon  it,  with  or  without  reference  to  the  committee  on 
education,  as  the  case  may  demand.  I  often  confer  informally 
with  the  members  of  the  committee  on  education  of  the 
trustees,  so  that,  when  the  matter  comes  before  the  trustees, 
they  are  able  to  confirm  the  statements  of  the  president  and 
to  express  their  opinion  without  delay.  There  is  no  law  gov- 
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erning  these  matters ;  but  this,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  my  own 
method  of  procedure,  which  has  thus  far  proved  acceptable 
both  to  the  trustees  and  to  the  members  of  our  faculties.” 

Johns  Hopkins  University — “Appointments  to  the  fac¬ 
ulty  are  made  by  the  trustees,  who  are  largely  influenced  by 
the  recommendations  of  the  president,  and  he  is  influenced  in 
turn  by  the  wishes  and  recommendations  of  those  in  the 
faculty  who  are  most  capable  of  advising  him,  especially  by 
the  members  of  the  academic  council.” 

University  of  Pennsylvania — “The  selection  of  new 
members  of  any  faculty  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  who  act  primarily  through  their  committee  upon 
the  proper  department.  This  committee  carefully  inquires 
after  available  candidates,  giving  great  weight,  of  course,  to 
any  recommendations  received  from  the  faculty,  and  in  due 
time  makes  a  nomination  to  the  board,  which  is  almost 
always  followed  by  an  election.  No  professor  can  be  elected 
at  the  meeting  at  which  he  is  nominated.  Notice  must  be 
sent  to  every  trustee,  and  a  majority  of  the  board  must  be 
present  at  the  election.” 

University  of  Chicago — “When  it  is  decided  to  make 
an  appointment,  the  professor  in  the  department  and  the 
president  both  take  the  matter  in  hand,  the  professor  being 
careful  in  every  case  not  to  commit  the  university  in  any  way. 
The  matter  is  finally  decided  upon  by  the  president  and  the 
head  of  the  department  interested,  and  the  nomination  is 
made  by  the  president  to  the  board  of  trustees.  A  by-law  of 
the  board  of  trustees  provides  that  all  nominations  shall  be 
made  by  the  president.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  for  me  to 
make  nominations  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the  members  of 
the  department,  but  it  would  hardly  be  thought  wise  to  do 
this  except  in  special  circumstances.” 

University  of  Illinois— “We  follow  no  particular 
method  in  securing  a  new  member  of  bur  faculty.  We  keep 
a  file  of  all  applications  for  positions,  and  when  a  vacancy 
occurs,  we  examine  the  file — and  it  is  a  large  one.  Some¬ 
times  we  write  to  the  older  universities,  and  sometimes  we 
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communicate  with  teachers’  agencies.  In  one  way  or  another 
we  ordinarily  find  the  right  person  in  due  time.” 

University  of  Wisconsin— “  Members  of  the  faculty 
here  are  appointed  by  the  board  of  Regents  on  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  President.  According  to  the  prevailing  public 
opinion  in  this  place,  no  other  method  would  be  encouraged. 
Neither  the  Regents  nor  the  faculty  desire  that  anybody 
should  be  appointed  excepting  on  the  nomination  of  the 
president ;  and  ordinarily  the  nomination  of  the  president 
receives  the  unquestioning  ratification  of  the  board  of 
Regents.” 

University  of  Kansas — “  Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  in 
any  department,  the  head  of  that  department  and  myself 
[chancellor]  are  appointed  to  select  a  person  to  fill  said  va¬ 
cancy.  Generally  the  head  of  the  department  seeks  candi¬ 
dates  from  such  schools  as  he  knows  best  fit  men  for  his  work.” 

University  of  Nebraska — “A  committee  consisting  of 
the  chancellor  and  the  deans  of  the  colleges  look  over  the 
ground  and  determine  who  shall  be  recommended  to  the 
board.  The  board  of  Regents  act  after  this  recommendation, 
though  not  necessarily  upon  it.  I  mean  by  this  that  they  do 
not  take  original  jurisdiction  in  the  case,  and  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  bound  to  follow  the  suggestion  of  the  committee  if  they 
know  good  cause  to  the  contrary.  Of  course,  practically  the 
board  formally  elects  whoever  is  selected  by  the  committee.” 

Univer.sity  of  Minnesota — “Candidates  for  professor¬ 
ships  and  assistant  professorships  are  considered  by  the  per¬ 
manent  officers  (that  is,  professors  as  distinguished  from 
instructors),  and  if  approved,  the  president  nominates  them  to 
the  board  of  Regents,  and  the  board  elects.  Of  course  the 
board  of  Regents  can  elect  without  consulting  the  faculty.” 

University  of  California — “We  find  a  professor  by 
seeking  advice  from  men  best  qualified  to  judge  in  the  partic¬ 
ular  lines  of  work.  Sometimes  a  head  of  an  institution,  like 
President  Gilman,  is  asked  for  a  nomination  from  his  grad¬ 
uates;  and  he  turns  over  the  question  to  the  department 
expert.” 
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Western  Reserve  University— “  The  trustees  elect  on 
a  nomination  made  by  the  faculty.  The  faculty  nominates 
usually  on  the  recommendation  of  a  committee  of  its  own 
number,  acting  in  conference  with  the  president.” 

These  examples  indicate  that  there  are  two  prevailing 
methods,  which,  however,  in  case  all  conditions  are  favorable, 
do  not  seriously  differ  in  the  results  brought  forth.  It  is 
clear  that  there  is  the  democratic  method,  in  which  the  fac¬ 
ulty  takes  the  initiative,  and  does  the  larger  part  of  the 
work  in  finding  a  new  member  for  itself.  This  method 
prevails  in  Yale,  as  is  here  indicated;  it  prevails  in  Cornell; 
it  also  prevails  in  Western  Reserve  and  Adelbert.  There  is 
also  what  may  be  called  the  more  autocratic  method  in  which 
the  president  takes  the  initiative,  in  which  he  may,  with  or 
without  conferring  with  his  associates  of  the  faculty,  cause  an 
election  to  be  made  by  the  board  of  trust.  But  both  of  these 
methods  usually  bring  forth  the  same  result,  in  case  there  is 
harmony  of  relationship  between  the  various  executive  de¬ 
partments.  A  college  faculty  would  seldom  be  willing  to  call 
a  new  member  to  itself  without  the  approval  of  the  presi¬ 
dent.  It  is  also  true  that  no  worthy  president  should  be 
willing  to  bear  a  nomination  to  the  board  of  trust  without  the 
express  approval  of  the  faculty. 

Between  these  two  methods,  which  may  be  denominated 
the  democratic  and  the  autocratic,  it  cannot  to  my  mind  be 
for  one  moment  doubted  but  that  the  democratic  is  superior. 
A  faculty  should  have  the  right  of  determining  who  are  to  be 
members  of  that  faculty.  If  self-government  is  at  all  to  be 
pursued,  no  better  illustration  of  the  principle  can  be  found 
than  in  the  organization  of  a  college  faculty.  This  method 
also  tends  to  illustrate  the  principle  that  in  multitude  of 
counselors  there  may  be  safety,  but  also  that  there  is  ef¬ 
ficiency.  This  method  also  tends  to  promote  a  sense  of 
individual  responsibility  which  it  is  well  for  each  member  who 
works  in  a  college  to  possess.  It  awakens  enthusiasm  and 
maintains  enthusiasm.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  President 
Dwight  of  Yale  College,  who  says  in  a  letter  to  me  that  col- 
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lege  presidents  usually  have  too  much  power.  It  is  difficult 
to  approve  of  the  wisdom  of  a  man,  a  college  president,  who, 
as  soon  as  in  office,  had  only  one  request  to  make  of  the  trus¬ 
tees,  and  that  was,  that  he  alone  should  have  the  right  of 
nomination  to  the  board.  It  is  only  a  high  degree  of  self- 
confidence  which  would  lead  a  man  to  ask  that  this  right  be 
reserved  to  himself,  or  an  exceedingly  low  degree  of  confidence 
in  a  faculty. 

In  the  administration  of  the  American  college  the  board  of 
trust  and  the  faculty  may  in  certain  ways  be  considered  two 
co-ordinate  bodies ;  they  work  with  each  other  in  the  bring¬ 
ing  forth  of  certain  collegiate  results.  In  another  sense  the 
trustees  are  superior  to  the  faculty,  for  they  have  absolute 
power  to  create  or  to  remove,  to  approve,  to  confirm,  or  to 
qualify.  In  another  sense  the  faculty  is  superior  to  the  board 
of  trust,  for  the  faculty  represents  the  working  force  of  the 
college,  which  immediately  and  constantly  does  those  duties 
for  the  doing  of  which  the  college  exists.  It  is  of  extreme 
importance  that  these  two  bodies,  whether  they  be  regarded 
as  co-ordinate  or  as  inferior  or  superior  on  either  side,  should 
be  thoroughly  harmonious.  Any  invasion  on  the  part  of  the 
one  of  the  territory  that  belongs  to  the  other  results  in  inef¬ 
ficiency  in  the  college  itself.  If,  for  instance,  the  board  of 
trust  invades  the  territory  of  the  faculty,  even  to  lay  down 
the  rules  of  the  daily  life  and  conduct  of  students  or  respect¬ 
ing  the  method  and  content  of  instruction,  they  usually 
find  that  they  are  dealing  with  conditions  and  methods 
which  'require  the  mind  and  hand  of  educational  experts ; 
and,  as  a  rule,  trustees  are  not  experts  in  matters  of 
education.  The  tendency  of  the  legal  body  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  teaching  body  is  forcibly  indicated  by  the 
late  President  Porter  in  writing  of  the  ideal  of  the  American 
university.  He  is  noting  certain  conditions  of  a  State  uni¬ 
versity,  and  among  them  he  notes  the  tendency  of  the  Re¬ 
gents  to  interfere  with  the  relations  which  belong  to  the 
faculty.  But  what  he  says  does  in  certain  ways  have  a 
broad  reference. 
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However  carefully  the  boards  of  management  are  removed  from  direct 
interference  on  the  part  of  political  or  popular  leaders,  the  Regents  of  a  State 
University  can  never  be  wholly  removed  from  public  and  private  demands 
and  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  men  who  have  the  ear  of  the  people  for 
the  hour.  Places  will  be  sought  for  by  unworthy  aspirants  and  their 
friends  ;  the  teachings  of  the  university  will  be  called  in  question  on  every 
point  where  they  bear  upon  current  questions  of  science,  or  religion,  or 
finance,  or  health,  or  education.  Whatever  theory  of  culture  the  university 
may  adopt  will  now  and  then  be  assailed  by  an  organization  of  honest  or 
dishonest  demagogues,  either  educational  or  political. 

A  great  university  must  be  the  growth  of  time,  during  which  a  common¬ 
wealth  of  seekers  after  knowledge  shall  have  been  trained  by  one  another, 
and  shall  have  learned  to  accept  common  principles,  to  adopt  common 
aims,  and  to  share  in  culture  that  has  been  warmed  and  made  effective  by 
active  personal  sympathy.  To  success  in  such  a  growth  independence  is 
the  prime  and  indispensable  condition.  The  principles  may  be  defective,  the 
training  may  be  defective,  isolation  and  seclusion  m.ay  confirm  prejudices, 
but  with  independence  there  can  be  strength  and  continuity,  while  without 
it  there  can  be  neither.  A  State  university  with  no  chartered  privileges  can 
never  in  the  best  sense  be  a  society  that  perpetuates  itself,  but  must  have  a 
precarious,  and  therefore  uncertain  life.  To  expect  for  a  State  or  a  National 
university  stability  or  independence  in  such  a  country  as  ours  is  to  hope 
against  reason  and  experience. 

The  same  result  in  kind,  and  the  same  method  also,  are  seen 
in  other  forms  of  the  public  system  of  education.  The  evil  to 
which  President  .Porter  alludes  is  far  more  common  in  the 
grammar  and  high  schools  than  in  the  case  of  the  State  uni¬ 
versity.  School  boards  are  inclined  to  invade  the  province  of 
school  superintendents  and  principals. 

But  it  is  to  be  said,  and  with  joy,  that  the  tendency  of  the 
administrators  in  public  education  or  in  college  education  to 
trench  upon  the  territory  of  the  teachers  and  of  a  faculty 
is  rapidly  diminishing.  That  administrator  is  the  wisest  who 
does  his  own  business  and  makes  no  attempt  to  do  the  busi¬ 
ness  which  belongs  to  a  teacher. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  college  faculty  may  arrogate  to  itself 
duties  which  belong  to  the  legal  board.  It  may  lay  out  plans 
of  work,  or  enter  upon  their  execution,  which  call  for  expendi¬ 
tures  of  money  without  consultation  with  the  board  of  trust, 
which  is  concerned  with  financial  relations.  But,  on  the  whole, 
a  faculty  is  far  less  inclined  to  invade  the  territory  of  the  trus¬ 
tees  than  trustees  are  to  invade  the  territory  of  the  faculty. 
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It  is  to  be  said  that  trustees  are  not  usually  so  jealous  of  their 
rights  as  to  be  inclined  to  limit  the  aggressive  tendencies  of 
professors,  if  only  they  have  money  enough  to  meet  all 
bills.  In  not  a  few  cases  the  trustees  are  inclined  to  commit 
what  would  seem  to  be  a  part  of  their  own  work  in  a  large  de¬ 
gree  to  the  faculty.  Certain  boards  are  accustomed  to  ask  the 
faculty  to  determine  the  salaries  of  its  own  members.  A  cer¬ 
tain  gross  sum,  for  instance,  is  put  into  its  hand  to  use  as  it 
sees  fit.  This  method  is  somewhat  akin  to  the  method  pur¬ 
sued  in  many  medical  colleges,  in  which  the  faculty  retain  all 
fees  paid  by  the  students  and  use  these  fees  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  own  wisdom.  The  endowment  of  medical  col¬ 
leges  is  less  than  the  endowment  of  any  other  kind  of  profes¬ 
sional  schools;  and  therefore  the  trustees,  having  no  income 
from  investments  to  pay  over  to  the  members  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty,  and  knowing  that  whatever  income  the  members  of  the 
faculty  receive  from  instruction  they  have  themselves  earned, 
are  more  inclined  to  disclaim  the  assuming  of  financial 
relationships.  But  when  college  endowments  become  large, 
and  the  money  received  from  these  endowments  represents 
the  larger  share  of  the  income  to  be  paid  to  the  professors, 
trustees  are  inclined  to  maintain  their  financial  relationships, 
as  of  course  they  ought.  The  committing  of  the  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  a  faculty  has  advantage  in  case  of  poverty,  or 
in  case  of  a  lessening  income.  Professors  are  more  willing  to 
accept  of  small  or  of  smaller  salaries  on  their  own  nomination 
than  as  a  result  of  the  imposition  of  an  outside  authority. 
But  the  point  can  hardly  be  too  strongly  made  that  college 
faculties  are  not  usually  best  fitted  to  administer  funds. 

Without  doubt  that  method  of  college  government  is  the 
best  in  which  these  two  bodies,  the  corporate  and  the  teach¬ 
ing,  each  keeps  itself  to  its  own  field,  but  with  full  respect  to  the 
field  of  the  other.  Or,  perhaps,  to  change  the  figure,  that 
method  is  the  best  in  which  these  two  bodies  the  most  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  constantly,  and  heartily,  and  efficiently  co-operate. 
This  result  is  secured  far  less  through  any  formal  statute  than 
by  putting  first-rate  men  into  the  board  of  trust  and  into  the 
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faculty.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can  colleges,  upon  both  of  these  boards  clergymen  have  had  a 
very  large  place.  The  representation  of  clergymen  is  becom¬ 
ing  smaller  with  each  passing  year.  In  the  early  time  the 
government  of  Harvard  College  was  committed  to  them ;  at 
the  present  time  they  have  no  professional  rights.  President 
Porter  has  argued  that  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
management  of  our  colleges  must  still  continue  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  clergymen.  It  is  worth  while  to  quote  at  length 
what  he  has  to  say  : 

In  the  first  place,  most  of  the  colleges  have  originated  in  the  most  thank¬ 
less  and  self-sacrificing  services.  To  services  of  this  kind,  clergymen  are 
consecrated  by  the  vows  and  the  spirit  of  their  profession.  The  labor,  self- 
denial,  and  disinterested  toil,  which  have  been  required  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tions  and  rear  the  superstructure  of  the  most  successful  colleges  of  this 
country,  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  To  a  very  large  extent  these  have 
been  endured  and  rendered  by  clergymen.  The  care,  inquiry,  invention, 
and  correspondence,  the  personal  toil  and  sacrifice  which  devolve  upon 
those  who  act  as  trustees  of  an  infant  and  often  of  a  well-established  col¬ 
lege,  are  such  that  few  persons  except  clergymen  are  willing  to  undertake 
them.  Clergymen  may  not  always  be  good  men  of  business,  but  they 
generally  know  who  are  such,  and  have  generally  the  good  sense  and  feeling 
to  ask  the  advice,  and  to  defer  to  the  decisions  of  those  who  are,  which  is 
more  than  can  always  be  said  of  laymen  who  are  called  to  duties  and  trusts 
to  which  they  are  not  competent.  Hence,  with  the  best  intentions  and  with 
far  greater  experience  in  affairs  generally,  laymen  may  fail  where  clergymen 
succeed.  As  to  defect  of  tact  or  power  of  adaptation,  especially  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  men,  an  excess  of  tact  has  not  unfrequently  been  charged  upon 
the  clergy.  Clerical  art  and  finesse  have  in  not  a  few  cases  become  proverbial 
as  grounds  of  reproach. 

Clergymen  are  far  more  commonly  interested  in  matters  of  education 
than  laymen,  by  reason  of  a  certain  breadth  of  culture  and  generosity  of 
disposition  which  are  the  results  of  Christian  science.  Though  the  idola 
tribus  may  exact  from  them  a  devotion  which  is  sometimes  narrow  and 
exclusive,  yet  their  profession  is  from  its  very  nature,  as  we  have  shown, 
the  most  liberalizing  of  them  all,  from  the  common  relation  it  involves  to 
other  branches  of  knowledge  and  from  the  habit  of  seeking  for  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  truth  which  the  study  of  God  and  religion  induces.  It  is  but  the 
simple  truth  to  say  that  there  is  many  a  country  clergyman,  whose  income 
is  counted  by  hundreds  where  that  of  his  classmate  lawyer  and  judge  is 
counted  by  thousands,  who  knows  incalculably  more  of  science  as  such, 
and  of  the  way  to  learn  and  to  teach  it,  than  the  aforesaid  judge  or  lawyer, 
whose  reputation  is  the  very  highest  in  his  profession.  The  professional 
studies  of  the  clergyman  do  also  very  emphatically  involve  and  cultivate  a 
sympathy  with  literature  of  all  kinds.  The  practice  of  composition  and  of 
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public  speaking  upon  elevated  themes  involves  more  or  less  interest  in  the 
study  of  language  and  in  works  of  imaginative  literature.  The  clergy  as 
such  have,  at  least  in  this  country,  a  more  pronounced  and  catholic  literary 
taste  than  the  meml)ers  of  any  other  profession.  They  constitute,  indeed, 
to  a  very  large  extent,  the  literary  class — the  class  who  furnish  most  fre¬ 
quently  public  addresses,  essays,  reviews,  and  pamphlets.  Educated  law¬ 
yers,  physicians,  and  merchants  write  very  little  in  comparison  with  them, 
and  are  much  less  frequently  readers  beyond  the  range  of  their  own 
profession. 

The  reason  why  clergymen  are  so  generally  selected  as  professors  and 
teachers  in  colleges  is  twofold  :  First,  that  the  men  best  qualified  by  special 
culture  are  oftener  found  in  the  clerical  profession  ;  and,  second,  that  the 
profession  of  teaching  is  akin  to  that  of  the  clergyman  in  the  smallness  of 
its  pay  and  the  unselfish  patience  which  it  involves.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
not  usually  true,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  that  there  is  not  a  sufficiently 
large  number  of  laymen  in  the  faculties  and  boards  of  trust  to  correct  the 
one-sidedness  and  to  supplement  the  defects  of  their  clerical  colleagues. 
We  have  never  observed  that  there  was  in  such  boards  any  jealousy  of  lay 
co-operation,  any  disposition  to  foster  a  clerical  spirit,  or  any  one-sided 
results  from  clerical  supervision.  The  cloistered,  scholastic,  and  pedantic 
influences  of  the  college  which  are  sometimes  complained  of,  so  far  as  there 
are  any,  usually  proceed  from  lay  professors,  who  have  never  known  any¬ 
thing  but  a  scholar’s  life.  The  doctores  umbratiles  of  the  American  colleges 
are  not  infrequently  laymen. 

But  it  must  be  said  that  the  history  of  American  colleges 
since  these  paragraphs  were  written,  a  score  of  years  ago,  has 
weakened  their  force.  The  place  occupied  by  the  clergyman 
as  an  officer  in  American  education  has  steadily  narrowed. 
The  lawyer  and  the  business  man  are  coming  to  have  as  im¬ 
portant  a  place  on  the  board  of  trust  as  clergymen.  The 
questions  which  a  lawyer  is  especially  fitted  to  consider,  pre¬ 
sented  to  a  board  of  trust,  rapidly  increase.  The  questions, 
also,  of  general  relationship,  which  a  merchant  is  fitted  to  con¬ 
sider,  also  rapidly  increase.  The  questions  which  may  with 
special  propriety  come  within  the  domain  of  a  clergyman’s 
consideration  and  position  do  not  increase.  It  is  also  to  be 
said  that  the  custom  of  calling  ministers  into  a  faculty  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  ministers  is,  of  course,  very  rapidly  pass¬ 
ing  away.  It  can  hardly  pass  away  too  rapidly.  Men  of  as 
pure  character,  and  as  influential  in  forming  pure  character  in 
young  men,  can  be  found  without  the  clerical  calling.  Men, 
also,  of  as  wide  learning  and  expert  scholarship  are  to  be 
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found  without  as  within  this  vocation.  The  college  demands 
men  who  have  had  special  training  for  teaching  the  subjects  in 
which  they  offer  instruction.  The  day  of  the  clergyman,  as  a 
clergyman,  in  the  management  of  the  American  college  is 
passing  away.  All  that  the  clergyman  represents  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  as  a  moralist,  as  a  scholar,  as  a  philanthropist,  of 
course,  has  not  and  cannot  pass  away.  The  advantages 
which  make  up  large  part  of  his  life  and  work  are  to 
be  found  in  men  other  than  those  of  the  clerical  profes¬ 
sion  ;  and  to  these  other  men,  experts  in  scholarship  and 
skilled  in  investing  funds,  the  college  turns  for  aid  in  doing 
its  work. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  influences  which  a  board 
of  trust  can  render  to  its  college  or  to  its  faculty  is  represented 
in  what  may  be  called  its  steadying  power.  Crises  in  college 
life  sometimes  occur.  Rebellions  of  the  students  are  not 
unknown,  though  happily  they  are  far  less  known  now  than  they 
were  in  the  times  of  the  fathers.  Strained  relations  between 
students  and  teachers  also  occasionally  exist.  Also  divisions 
between  different  members  or  different  sets  of  members  of 
a  faculty  sometimes  occur.  In  such  unhappy  conditions  the 
board  of  trust,  being  remote  from  the  immediate  turmoil,  is 
better  fitted  to  view  the  facts  clearly  and  to  give  a  judgment 
based  upon  facts  without  prejudice.  They  are  best  fitted  to 
serve  as  both  judge  and  jury.  They  steady  the  trembling 
collegiate  ark.  It  has  sometimes  been  proposed  to  make  the 
faculty  the  legal  and  governing  body  of  a  college.  This 
method  still  obtains  in  England.  The  method  has  been 
attempted  on  these  shores.  About  the  year  1721  an  attempt 
was  made  to  turn  out  the  non-resident  fellows  of  Harvard 
College,  and  to  fill  their  places  by  the  professors.  A  long  and 
serious  quarrel  resulted.  About  one  hundred  years  afterward 
a  similar  attempt  was  made,  and  among  those  who  were  in 
favor  of  the  change  appear  the  names  of  Edward  Everett, 
Andrews  Norton,  and  Henry  Ware ;  but  this  attempt  also  did 
not  carry.  It  seems  pretty  clear  that  this  method  of  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  college  by  its  professors  would  tend  to  create  dissen- 
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sion  and  division.  Under  an  ideal  condition  of  human  nature, 
and  under  an  ideal  system  in  the  relations  of  men,  this  method 
would  be  the  best.  But  too  great  intimacy  of  relations  may 
promote  disorder  and  bickering.  The  usual  method  of  con¬ 
stitutional  government  of  two  bodies  seems  the  best  method 
of  college  government. 

In  every  college  is  found  what  is  known  as  an  association 
of  the  alumni.  This  association  is  frequently,  though  not 
always,  an  incorporated  body.  It  is  a  society  of  the  graduates 
formed  for  keeping  its  members  in  close  touch  with  the 
college  after  they  have  left  its  walls,  and  also  for  giving  such 
aid  to  the  college  as  it  may  be  able.  This  association  may 
prove,  and  usually  does  prove,  of  the  utmost  worth  to  a 
college.  No  society  of  men  can  have  a  greater  interest  in 
a  college  than  its  own  sons.  The  college  is  to  them  an  alma 
mater.  The  name  suggests  rather  the  devotion  of  sons  than 
the  indifference  of  the  supporters  of  the  institution  in  which 
they  may  have  passed,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  several  years. 
In  certain  colleges  this  association  has  representation  on 
the  board  of  trust.  President  Dwight,  of  Yale  University, 
says:  “  We  have  one  board,  consisting  of  nineteen  members: 
the  president,  ten  clerical  members,  six  alumni  members,  and 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  ex-officio.  The  clerical  members 
hold  office  “  during  good  behavior  that  is,  for  life.  They 
elect  their  own  successors.  They,  with  the  president,  are  the 
successors  of  the  board  constituted  by  the  old  charter  of  the 
institution.  The  alumni  members  are  graduates  elected  by 
the  graduates  for  six  years — one  going  out  of  office  every 
year,  but  eligible  to  re-election.” 

President  Carter,  of  Williams  College,  writes :  “We  have 
five  trustees  elected  by  our  alumni,  one  of  whom  is  elected 
every  year.” 

President  Tucker,  of  Dartmouth  College,  says:  “Our 
board  of  trustees  is  made  up  of  twelve  members,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State,  the  president  of  the  college,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  must  be  elected  to  the  board,  and  ten  other  members, 
five  of  whom  are  nominated  by  the  alumni.  Nomination  of 
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these  members  is  made  for  five  years,  one  member  retiring  at 
the  end  of  that  term  of  service  and  another  nominated  in  his 
place.  The  permanent  members  of  the  board,  in  case  of 
a  vacancy,  are  selected  by  conference.” 

President  Andrews,  of  Brown  University,  says  that  the 
method  of  securing  new  members  to  the  board  of  trust  is  by 
“  Alumni  nominations,  followed  by  election  on  the  part  of  the 
corporation  itself.” 

The  method  at  Amherst  College,  says  President  Gates,  is 
“  Co-operation  for  all  save  five  members,  who,  as  especial  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  our  alumni,  are  chosen  for  a  term  of  five  years, 
one  each  year  (by  ballots  of  alumni  in  commencement  week 
from  the  five  or  seven  alumni  who  have  received  the  largest 
number  of  votes  in  an  informal  ballot  by  letter  in  response  to 
a  circular  issued  in  April,  or  earlier,  by  a  committee  of  the 
general  alumni  association).” 

In  other  colleges  in  which  there  is  what  may  be  called  the 
second  body,  usually  known  as  overseers,  its  members  are 
elected  from  those  who  are  members  of  this  alumni  associa¬ 
tion.  Such  is  substantially  the  case  at  Harvard.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  college  cannot  do  too  much  to  foster  an  intimacy  of 
relationship  between  itself  and  its  graduates.  She  loves 
them  as  her  sons ;  she  glories  in  them  as  those  to  whom  she 
has  given  her  life.  No  association  between  an  institution  and 
those  who  have  received  its  benefits  is  so  intimate  or  should 
be  so  intimate,  is  so  loving  and  loyal,  as  that  which  is  found 
between  a  college  and  its  graduates.  The  fondness  of  a  col¬ 
lege  man  for  his  college  and  the  fondness  of  a  college  for  its 
graduates,  based  upon  a  relation  covering  only  four  years,  is 
absolutely  unique  among  the  more  public  human  relationships. 

It  is  not  to  be  questioned  but  that  the  ordinary  method  of 
the  organization  of  American  colleges  is  the  wisest.  The 
board  of  trustees  and  the  faculty  are  sufficient.  A  board  of 
overseers,  in  addition  to  a  board  of  trust,  is  usually  superfluous. 
In  case  a  board  of  overseers  exists,  the  board  of  trust  is  usually 
small.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  small  body  in  the  government 
of  a  college  which  can  be  called  together  with  ease  and  often. 
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But  such  a  convocation  can  be  had  by  appointing  a  committee 
for  administrative  or  executive  purposes.  To  this  body  may 
be  delegated  sufficient  power  for  doing  the  necessary  business 
which  should  be  done  between  the  quarter,  or  semi-annual,  or 
annual  meetings  of  the  full  board.  It  is  also  plain  that  in 
this  board  of  trust  is  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  alumni  of  the  college.  It  is  useless  to  mul¬ 
tiply  boards,  in  the  organization  of  a  college,  beyond  those 
which  are  necessary  for  doing  the  business  of  the  college.  It 
is  absolutely  useless  to  have  more  machinery  than  one  needs 
for  getting  the  product  which  he  wishes  to  get. 

There  is  also  an  objection  to  multiplying  boards  lying  in 
the  fact  that  the  college,  as  an  organ  of  scholarship  and  train¬ 
ing,  is  inclined  to  conservatism.  The  college  should  be,  in 
certain  respects,  conservative ;  but  a  college  may  easily  be¬ 
come  too  conservative.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  overcome 
this  tendency  toward  conservatism  with  three  boards  than 
with  two.  Two  boards,  also,  are  usually  sufficient  for  the 
proper  limiting  of  measures  and  of  means  which  are  too 
aggressive. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  numerous  parts  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  two  great  and  oldest  universities  of  England  have 
tended  toward  an  undue  conservatism.  It  is  notorious  that  it 
has  been  found  very  difficult  to  make  reforms  in  these  two  uni¬ 
versities.  The  universities  have,  on  the  whole,  been  the  most 
remote  of  the  great  English  institutions  from  the  influence  of 
public  sentiment.  One  cause  of  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  that 
the  government  of,  for  instance,  the  Oxford  University  is  so 
complex.  Convocation,  congregation,  and  a  hebdomadal  coun¬ 
cil  represent  societies,  each  of  which  is  in  its  constitution 
conservative,  and  all  of  which  represents  conservatism  of  the 
extreme  type.  For  instance,  the  hebdomadal  council,  as  I 
understand,  alone  has  power  to  initiate  legislation.  If  this 
council  proposes  a  new  statute,  it  has  to  be  promulgated  in 
the  congregation,  which  may  either  reject  or  adopt  or  amend 
it.  If  the  congregation  approve  of  a  statute,  it  is  in  turn  sub¬ 
mitted  to  convocation,  which  may  either  adopt  or  reject,  but 
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cannot  amend.  Progress  through  such  legislative  conditions 
is  exceedingly  slow  and  difficult.  When  this  government  of 
the  University  of  Oxford  becomes  related  to  the  government 
of  the  colleges  which  make  up  the  university,  it  is  at  once 
seen  that  any  improvement  in  educational  methods  or  advance 
in  educational  measures,  has  to  make  its  way  in  the  face  of 
many  difficulties. 

What  I  have  had  to  say  in  reference  to  the  elections  of  the 
board  of  trust  refers  to  colleges  of  the  ordinary  type.  It  has 
not  had  special  reference  to  State  universities.  The  method 
of  election  of  the  boards  of  trust  of  the  State  universities 
varies  in  different  States.  The  following  represent  some  of 
the  more  important : 

University  of  Illinois—"  The  members  of  our  board  of 
trustees  are  elected  upon  a  State  ticket,  three  being  elected 
each  second  year.” 

University  of  Wisconsin—"  Our  board  of  Regents  is 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  each  Regent  for  three  years. 
There  are  as  many  Regents  as  congressional  districts — one 
from  each,  and  two  at  large.  The  board,  therefore,  changes 
gradually,  and  is  made  up  ordinarily  of  the  best  men  the 
Governor  can  find.” 

University  of  Nebraska — "  Our  Regents  are  elected  by 
the  people  at  general  elections.” 

University  of  Minnesota — "  Members  of  the  board  of 
Regents  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  senate.  As  a  matter  of  courtesy  and  wisdom, 
the  Governor  usually  consults  with  the  Regents  as  to  who 
would  be  desirable.” 

University  of  California — "  Our  Regents  are  nominated 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  confirmed  by  the  State 
senate.  They  hold  office  for  sixteen  years,  and  two  go  out 
every  year.  We  have  also  seven  ex  officio  Regents:  Governor, 
Lieutenant  Governor,  Speaker  of  Assembly,  President  of  the 
Agricultural  Society,  President  of  the  Mechanical  Institute, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  President  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  It  is  too  large  a  board.” 
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The  organization  of  the  American  college  is  not  typed  so 
closely  upon  the  organization  of  the  English  as  the  close  his¬ 
torical  association  of  the  two  countries  would  warrant  one  in 
premising.  The  two  common  English  types — the  college,  which 
is  a  private  corporation,  consisting  of  a  head,  with  fellows  and 
scholars,  and  which  is  governed  by  the  head  and  the  fellows  ; 
and  the  other  type,  an  organization  which  is  supposed  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  its  graduates  and  students,  and  which  is  governed  by 
its  graduates — does  not  exactly  reappear  in  America,  Neither, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  the  German  university  method  reap¬ 
pear  with  us.  The  German  university  is  not  only  founded,  but 
it  is  maintained  by  the  state.'  The  state  confers  degrees  and 
establishes  statutes.  It  founds  all  fellowships,  and  the  holders 
of  fellowships  are  officials  of  the  state.  The  universities  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  and  are  not 
subject  to  provincial  authority.  Yet,  while  the  university 
is  thus  incorporated  into  the  state,  it  enjoys  a  degree  of 
independence  possessed  by  no  other  state  institution.  The 
faculties,  too,  have,  in  a  large  degree,  the  right  of  self-govern¬ 
ment,  and  they  have  the  supervision  of  a  student  in  respect 
to  his  conduct  and  studies.  They  even  go  so  far  as  to  pro¬ 
pose  to  the  Minister  of  Education  candidates  to  fill  vacancies 
and  professorships.  Above  all  else,  they  exercise  their  right 
to  freedom  in  teaching.  Although  recently  attempts  have 
been  made  to  limit  this  freedom,  yet  it  is  to  be  said,  in 
general,  that  never  has  the  German  university  been  more  free 
than  in  the  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  offer  what 
instruction  and  under  what  conditions  it  saw  fit.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  century  there  was  governmental  interference  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy.  In  1840  there 
was  interference  against  the  same  philosophy.  But  at  the 
present  time  absolute  freedom  prevails.  This  freedom  is 
somewhat  akin  to  the  freedom  which  a  board  of  trust  is  ac¬ 
customed  to  grant  to  a  faculty  in  respect  to  all  its  arrange¬ 
ments  regarding  instruction. 

'  Paulsen’s  German  universities,  their  character  and  historical  development,  p.  93 
and  following. 
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The  influence  of  the  higher  schools  of  France  has  never 
been  so  strong  upon  the  American  education  as  the  influence 
of  the  universities  of  England  or  of  Germany.  In  the  time  of 
the  greatest  intimacy  between  France  and  this  country,  the 
American  nation  was  not  founding  colleges,  and  the  uniting 
of  all  universities  into  the  University  of  France  has  not 
seemed  to  embody  an  educational  method  worthy  of  adop¬ 
tion.  The  French  method  represents  the  extreme  point  of 
centralization,  and  the  American  represents,  possibly,  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  diffusion.  The  present  method  in  France  and  the 
present  method  in  America  have  few  p'oints  of  relationship, 
though  the  French  method,  through  recent  changes,  has 
become  more  like  the  American.  In  the  American  college 
the  faculty  and  the  board  of  trust  usually  find  a  common 
meeting  point  in  the  person  and  work  of  an  officer  who  is 
called  the  president. 

Charles  F.  Tkwing 

Western  Reserve  University, 

Cleveland,  O. 
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THE  POSSIBLE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  RURAL 
SCHOOLS 

The  report  of  the  committee  presented  to  the  National 
Educational  Association  in  July,  1895,  as  to  rural  schools,' 
will  form  a  nucleus  of  discussion  through  which  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  weak  schools  by  consolidation  will  be  greatly  extended 
in  States  and  parts  of  States  with  such  density  of  population 
that  one  school,  or  one  series  of  schools,  can  be  used  by  those 
who  have  maintained  two  or  more  schools  or  series  of  schools. 
It  is  not  safe  to  predict  farther. 

The  great  heads  of  the  report  are — revenues,  organization, 
supply  of  teachers.  The  committee  recommends  the  county 
or  the  township,  preferably  the  latter,  as  the  unit  of  taxation 
and  administration ;  an  appropriation  by  the  State  to  each 
school,’  and,  as  “the  weakness  of  the  rural  schools  is  in  the 
want  of  skilled  teachers,”  the  fostering  care  of  the  State  for  all 
available  means  of  special  training  for  teachers  in  ungraded 
schools. 

There  is  danger  as  well  as  promise  in  making  any  measures 
general  or  national,  especially  for  objects  like  education, 
dependent  for  success  on  local  and  personal  responsiveness. 
Full  discussion  will  exalt  ideals,  but  methods  must  vary  with 
conditions.  Steam  and  water  power,  a  little  more  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  still  grind  corn  and  saw  lumber,  and  they  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  more  attractive  work  of  electricity.  In  locomotion, 
we  must  still  utilize  beasts  of  burden,  each  in  its  own  place,  or 
even  depend  on  our  own  feet. 

'See  Educational  Review,  September,  1895. 

’Would  a  subsidy  to  each  school  encourage  consolidation?  A  definition  of 
school  is  to  be  fixed.  In  Massachusetts,  there  may  be  several  schools  in  a  building 
and  the  schools  greatly  outnumber  the  schoolhouses.  In  the  city  of  St.  Louis  one 
school  may  occupy  several  buildings  and  the  schoolhouses  outnumber  the  schools. 
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In  attempting  even  State  uniformity  of  school  administration 
and  equality  of  opportunity,  density  of  population  demands 
careful  attention.  The  extreme  high  density  of  the  States  is 
that  of  Rhode  Island,  318.44  to  the  square  mile;  the  lowest 
0.42,  in  Nevada.  One  has  fertile  soil,  a  moderate  climate,  and 
easy  intercourse ;  the  other  has  rocky  sterility,  a  severe  climate, 
and  mountain  barriers.  Appliances  for  society  cannot  be 
forced  into  uniformity  in  two  such  States.  There  are  parts  of 
Nevada  as  impassable  in  winter  as  the  interior  of  Greenland. 

The  States  and  Territories  may  be  tentatively  arranged  in 
three  groups  of  density.  The  differences  within  these  groups 
will  still  be  great,  but  space  will  admit  only  a  suggestion  of  the 
importance  of  this  element.  For  group  one,  may  be  taken  all 
States  with  above  50  persons  to  the  square  mile.  They  form 
a  contiguous  body,  comprising  Rhode  Island  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  far  above  any  other;  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Delaware,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  in  descending  order;  States  capable  of  maintain¬ 
ing  greater  population  with  ready  neighborly  intercourse. 
For  group  two,  we  may  take  all  below  10  to  the  square 
mile.  This  will  comjjrise  Florida,  and,  in  one  body,  all  States 
and  Territories  wholly  or  mainly  west  of  the  95th  meridian, 
except  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Florida,  with  its  swamps, 
is  the  only  State  of  the  group  not  affected  by  mountain 
or  arid  areas.  In  this  group  are  limited  areas  where  people 
congregate  and  accumulate  wealth  and  power,  but  over  vast 
spaces  there  are  not  people  to  form  congregations  or  chil¬ 
dren  to  classify.  For  group  three,  remain  those  between  10 
and  50  to  the  square  mile.  Here  are  all  Southern  States  not 
in  group  two.  Here  are  States  individually  embracing  great 
areas  of  opposite  conditions.  The  western  portions  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  lap  upon  the  arid  region ;  a  great  portion  of 
Minnesota  is  unpromising,  while  eastern  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
and  southeastern  Minnesota  are  productive,  and,  relatively, 
densely  populated.  The  forests  and  the  mountains  of  north¬ 
ern  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  are 
in  sharp  contrast  with  the  southern  portions  of  the  same  States. 
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The  mountain  regions  of  Missouri  are  unlike  her  river  valleys 
and  her  fertile  prairies. 

If  we  were  to  set  aside  the  cities  and  compare  the  States  by 
density  of  rural  population,  we  should  need  a  new  classification. 
Contrast  Beltrami  County,  Minnesota,  with  an  area  of  5040 
square  miles  and  312  inhabitants  (1890),  that  is,  one  person  for 
each  16  square  miles  of  territory,  with  any  one  of  the  hundreds 
of  townships  in  the  same  State,  only  36  square  miles  and  more 
people. 

The  largest  county  in  the  United  States  (1890),  is  Yavapai, 
Arizona;  area,  29,236  square  miles;  population,  8685.  The 
smallest  is  Bristol,  Rhode  Island;  area,  25  square  miles;  popu¬ 
lation,  11,428,  over  1500  on  the  space  occupied  by  one  person 
in  Yavapai  county.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  (1890)  has 
a  land  area  of  8040  square  miles,  a  population  of  2,238,943. 
There  are  32  counties  each  larger  than  this  whole  State.  A 
county,  once  part  of  Massachusetts,  is  considerably  over  three- 
fourths  as  large  as  the  mother  State :  area,  6700  square  miles ; 
population,  49,589.  This  county —Aroostook,  Maine — has 
great  resources,  and  the  families  that  are  subduing  the  forests, 
planting  potatoes,  and  setting  orchards,  are  building  schools 
and  churches  alongside  their  starch  factories  and  their  lumber 
mills,  and  subscribing  money  and  credit  to  the  schemes  of 
capitalists.  The  prospect  of  ready  reward  in  the  contest  with 
nature  is  an  educating  incentive,  and  personal  courage,  self- 
possession,  and  independence  grow  with  success. 

Men  go  to  new  regions  for  the  promise  that  is  in  them ;  they 
abandon  the  new  or  the  old  because  of  exhausted  resources  or 
for  wider  opportunity.  The  poor  frontier  settlement  of  to-day 
is  to  be  the  wealthy  town  of  to-morrow  or  the  abandoned 
experiment.  Is  it  a  true  social  economy  fora  nation  or  a  State 
to  endow  a  trial  settlement  with  all  that  centuries  have  made 
possible  in  successful  communities,  or  to  maintain  the  fullness 
of  urban  institutional  equipment  in  deserted  neighborhoods? 

Seventy-five  years  ago,  Peoria,  Ill.,  had  hardly  outgrown 
the  name  of  Fort  Clark  or  formed  any  organization.  It  was 
not  even  a  voting  precinct,  and  the  citizens  spent  three  days 
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going  and  coming  to  vote  at  Lewistown,  the  county  seat. 
Some  men  who  went  to  Lewistown  to  vote  lived  to  see  almost 
every  local  institution  of  modern  life  better  equipped  for  their 
children  than  it  was,  in  their  boyhood,  in  the  most  favored 
spot  in  the  country.  Some  sixty  years  ago  the  four  following 
towns  were  along  the  fertile  divide  between  the  Illinois  and  the 
Rock  river,  from  100  to  1 80  miles  southwest  of  Chicago:  Dover, 
with  a  church  and  a  school  that  became  an  academy ;  Prince¬ 
ton,  at  and  near  which  were  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  from  Cummington,  Mass.;  Wethersfield,  named 
from  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  whence  the  settlers  came ;  Galesburg, 
established  with  a  college  and  a  full  set  of  institutions  trans¬ 
planted  from  Central  New  York.  When  the  locomotive  came, 
nearly  twenty  years  later,  it  ran  one  mile  south  of  Dover,  one 
mile  north  of  Princeton  and  Wethersfield  respectively,  and 
grazed  Galesburg.  Princeton,  being  the  county  seat,  gradually 
filled  the  gap  between  the  buildings  about  the  courthouse 
square  and  the  railroad  depot.  Dover  depends  on  a  depot  in 
a  distinct  village.  Wethersfield  is  but  a  fringe  to  Kewanee, 
which  has  coal  mines,  manufactures,  and  the  railroad  station. 
Galesburg  is  a  railroad  center,  a  city  “with  all  modern 
improvements.” 

A  thousand  such  instances  could  be  given  of  growth  and 
decline.  Subsidies  will  hardly  build  such  a  system  of  schools 
in  any  other  Peoria  as  was  inaugurated  through  the  generous 
provision  of  the  citizens  of  Peoria,  Ill.,  forty  years  ago.  Sub¬ 
sidies  cannot  prevent  the  shrinkage  of  the  Dovers  and  the 
Wethersfields  or  the  readjustment  of  population.  Their  own 
power  and  adaptation  must  be  their  main  dependence.  The 
temporary  and  the  sparse  population  must  always  find  itself 
lacking  in  the  institutions  that  result  through  permanency 
and  accumulation. 

City  or  country  must  depend  most  upon  its  own  resources 
for  advancement ;  read}^  in  great  emergencies  like  a  locust 
plague,  or  a  forest  fire,  or  a  city  conflagration,  or  a  sudden 
flood,  to  unite  in  ready  aid  to  the  other. 

Chicago,  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  other  cities  pay  greater 
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sums  into  State  school  funds  than  are  redistributed  to  them, 
so  that  the  rural  districts  already  have  some  degree  of  State 
aid. 

The  great  metropolis,  New  York,  has  tens  of  thousands  of 
children  for  whom  there  is  no  room  in  her  schoolhouses. 
Some  pictures  of  her  schools  make  a  benighted  rural  district  a 
paradise  beside  them.’  The  school  population  of  our  cities  is 
nearly  uniformly  increasing  out  of  proportion  to  the  schools. 

States  and  parts  of  States  vary  not  only  in  density  of  popula¬ 
tion  ;  they  vary  also  in  the  general  habits  and  training  of 
their  people.  Variations  of  detail  will  hence  arise  in  their 
work  for  accomplishing  the  common  purpose  of  making  intelli¬ 
gent  and  upright  citizens.  Heredity  of  social  organization 
must  be  a  bar  to  national  uniformity,  and  even  to  State 
uniformity.  The  town  government  of  the  North  Atlantic 
States  was  inherited  in  some  degree  by  the  States  west  of 
them.  The  Congressional  township,  six  miles  square,  laid  off 
in  the  survey  of  the  land,  facilitated  town  organization  in  States 
formed  of  the  public  domain,  especially  for  school  purposes, 
since  one  section,  and  later  two  sections,  in  a  township,  con¬ 
stituted  a  grant  for  schools.  Yet  county  organization,  which 
prevailed  in  the  South  Atlantic  States,  was  hardly  modified 
by  the  township  grants  in  Alabama  and  westward.  Arkansas 
has  townships  for  school  purposes.  Texas,  an  independent 
republic  before  admission  to  the  Union,  has  its  own  land  sys¬ 
tem,  without  townships.  The  Western  mountain  States  have 
the  county  system. 

Illinois  illustrates  diversity  within  a  State.  On  admission 
to  the  Union  (i8i8)  it  had  county  organization,  inherited  from 
the  South.  The  northern  part  was  settled  later  by  people  who 
wanted  town  organization.  Laws  were  secured,  permitting 
township  organization  in  any  county  desiring  it.  After  a  lapse 
of  almost  eighty  years  there  are  still  counties  without  town¬ 
ship  organization,  but  having  school  townships.  This  diver¬ 
sity  of  inherited  law  and  custom  has  made  Illinois  conspicu¬ 
ous  for  "option  laws.” 

®For  example,  stt  Harper*s  Weekly^  February  i,  1896. 
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Some  text-books,  telling  of  rapid  growth  of  township 
organization  in  the  South,  have  fallen  into  error.  In  Virginia, 
before  the  Civil  War,  the  magisterial  district  was  a  subdivision 
of  the  county,  with  little  separate  action  beyond  electing  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  In  reconstruction  the  law  gave  this  dis¬ 
trict  more  power  and  called  it  a  township  (1870).  Under 
home  rule  the  township  disappeared  and  the  magisterial  dis¬ 
trict  was  restored  (1874).  Townships  are  known  by  name  in 
the  laws  of  the  Carolinas,  but  they  are  more  like  the  magis¬ 
terial  districts  of  Virginia  than  like  the  towns  of  Northern 
States.  The  taxes,  except  under  special  laws  like  charters, 
are  levied  by  county  authority,  collected  by  county  officers, 
and  expended  under  direction  of  county  courts.  The  people 
are  little  influenced  by  the  immigration  of  this  century,  and 
they  have  persistently  reverted  to  their  former  customs. 

There  is  an  enormous  waste  in  time  and  money  in  the 
professional  preparation  of  teachers.  Better  economies  are 
dawning. 

Gallaudet  College  for  several  years  has  had  a  class  of  Nor¬ 
mal  Fellows,  whose  service  is  considered  a  compensation  for 
the  funds  used  for  fellowships.  In  addition  to  general  philos¬ 
ophy  and  art  of  teaching  they  are  trained  in  the  sign-lan¬ 
guage,  mechanical  speech,  lip-reading,  and  other  peculiar 
matters.  At  the  end  of  one  year  of  study  and  practice  as 
apprentice  teachers,  as  they  might  be  called,  they  receive  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and  go  out  indorsed  as  professional 
teachers  of  mutes.  Their  specialties  add  greatly  to  the  details 
to  be  mastered  compared  with  those  required  in  ordinary 
schools.  This  makes  the  example  of  Gallaudet  College  more 
emphatic.  The  institution  appoints  as  Fellows  only  those 
whose  devotion  and  scholarly  attainment  are  assured.  There 
is  no  delay  to  teach  elementary  common  facts.  The  effort  for 
the  year  is  concentrated  on  the  development  of  power  in 
education  and  skill  in  administration. 

A  great  economical  error  was  made  at  the  early  establish¬ 
ment  of  normal  schools  in  this  country,  and  it  has  been  almost 
uniformly  perpetuated.  The  normal  schools — nominally 
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established  to  furnish  teachers  for  the  common  schools — were 
opened  upon  a  basis  that  at  once  put  normal  graduates  out  of 
the  reach  of  communities  of  small  resources.  A  residence  of 
several  years  was  requisite  for  a  diploma.  A  low  scholarship 
filled  the  requirements  for  admission,  and  scant  provision  was 
made  for  economy  of  time  to  candidates  of  high  scholarship. 
The  result  was  that  a  body  of  teachers  was  graduated  of  less 
breadth  than  the  graduates  of  neighboring  classical  colleges, 
but  with  an  investment  of  time  and  board  that  weak  districts 
or  towns  could  not  repay.  The  normal-  graduates  surpassed 
the  college  graduates  in  a  knowledge  of  routine,  and  could  step 
self-possessed  into  schools  where  better  scholars  would  often  be 
overwhelmed  in  confusion  under  the  first  trial  of  administra¬ 
tive  detail.  They  were  mainly  absorbed  in  the  relatively 
strong  schools,  the  graded  schools  of  the  towns  and  villages. 

Massachusetts  has  recently  taken  two  steps  in  advance:  (i) 
in  requiring  good  scholarship  for  admission :  (2)  in  a  brief  pro¬ 
fessional  course  (one  year)  for  college  graduates.  New  York, 
from  early  days  closer  to  the  ungraded  schools  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  teachers,  through  normal  classes  in  academies,  has  a  law 
(1895)  which  aids  in  the  support  of  a  normal  class  or  a  normal 
school  in  any  city  or  village,  other  than  the  city  of  New  York, 
(which  has  a  Normal  College  of  its  own)  employing  a  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools.  The  requirements  for  admission,  and  the 
course  of  study,  being  limited  only  to  approval  of  the  State 
Superintendent,  seem  liable  to  undue  irregularity  by  personal 
changes  in  that  office,  but  after  January  i,  1897,  no  teacher 
is, to  be  employed  in  primary  or  grammar  schools  of  village  or 
city  without  three  years’  successful  service  as  a  teacher,  or 
scholarship  the  equivalent  of  graduation  at  an  approved 
high  school  or  academy  and  a  minimum  professional  train¬ 
ing  of  a  year  of  thirty-eight  weeks.  This  will  bring  skill¬ 
ful  teaching  closer  to  weak  districts  and  small  schools, 
though  the  friends  of  the  law  apparently  had  in  view  graded 
schools  with  permanent  sessions.  For  thousands  of  little  rural 
schools  of  10  pupils  or  less  each,  teachers  of  devoted  character 
and  good  scholarship  ought  to  be  serviceable  without  extended 
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administrative  training;  and  for  them  even  a  shorter  course  is 
desirable.  Such  schools  cannot  pay  city  or  village  wages,  and 
the  New  York  plan  may  not  fully  supply  the  want.  How  can 
Hamilton  County,  New  York,  area,  1767  square  miles,  popu¬ 
lation,  4672,  including  part  of  the  Adirondack  wilderness, 
compete  in  pecuniary  compensation  with  any  fertile  arable  or 
dairy  or  orchard  county  in  the  same  State ;  to  say  n'othing  of 
the  metropolitan  counties,  with  tens  of  thousands  of  people  on 
a  square  mile? 

Whatever  the  cost  of  preparation  for  an  occupation,  it  must 
in  general  be  repaid  by  employers.  It  has  become  possible  for 
most  persons  in  the  United  States  who  could  take  a  course  at 
a  normal  school  as  commonly  organized,  to  reach  the  minimum 
scholarship  required  for  teaching  while  living  at  home,  or  by 
a  more  moderate  outlay  than  is  required  for  residence  at  a 
normal  school.  In  Massachusetts  94.5  per  cent,  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  can  attend  high  schools  in  their  own  towns.  The  time 
has  come  for  requiring  scholarly  attainment  at  admission  to  all 
professional  schools,  and  sharply  separating  the  professional 
work  and  its  rosters  from  those  of  any  preparatory  department 
found  necessary.  The  normal  schools  of  Massachusetts  offer 
a  one-year  course  to  graduates  of  colleges,  with  the  expectation 
that  they  will  be  fitted  for  superintendencies  and  other  high 
positions.  For  others,  two-year  and  four-year  courses  are  still 
the  prerequisites  for  diplomas.  Universities  are  adding  pro¬ 
fessional  courses  and  training  for  teachers  to  their  plans.  In 
some  of  these,  there  is  a  postgraduate  course  of  a  year  or 
more,  according  to  the  lines  pursued ;  in  others  the  necessary 
investigation  and  training  constitute  elective  work  of  the  last 
year  or  the  last  two  years  of  undergraduate  residence. 

It  costs  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  roundly,  $475  a  year  in 
current  expenses  for  every  graduate  of  her  normal  schools.* 
This  is  aside  from  permanent  investments  against  the  interest 
on  which  might  be  offset  temporary  students  not  graduating. 
Every  year  of  residence  at  the  school  means  a  personal  invest- 

*  Appropriation  for  year  ending  August  31,  1894,  $110,000;  graduates  from  the 
five  normal  schools,  232, 
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ment  of  say  $400.  The  figures  will  be  more  or  less  in  some 
experiences,  but  the  relations  of  the  facts  will  be  the  same. 
Now,  if  the  university  graduate  can  be  professionally  equipped 
in  one  year,  or,  even  without  a  special  year,  through  the  elect¬ 
ive  work  of  the  higher  classes,  to  take  charge  of  school  sys¬ 
tems  and  large  bodies  of  pupils — why  may  not  those  of  humbler 
aims,  and  prospectively  humbler  duties,  be  equipped  to  teach 
schools  too  small  for  perplexity  in  discipline  and  too  elemen¬ 
tary  for  complicated  courses  of  study,  in  a  like  or  a  shorter  time? 
The  teacher  who  acquired  necessary  scholarship  at  home 
without  special  outlay,  and  secured  professional  standing  by 
one  year  of  residence  at  a  normal  school,  would  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  in  time  and  money  invested  and  come  closer  in  sympathy 
to  the  community  that  needs  help  than  the  one  two  or  more 
years  from  home  for  the  same  result.  Thousands  of  teachers 
have  small  pay  from  districts  that  tax  themselves  heavily.  A 
certain  school  in  a  truck  and  fruit  district  had  ninety  pupils  and 
paid  a  teacher  $60  a  month.  Not  far  away  was  a  school  of 
some  10  pupils  with  a  teacher  at  $25  a  month.  In  wages  the 
large  district  paid  most  generously,  and  yet,  through  overcrowd¬ 
ing,  the  tuition  was  but  a  little  over  one-fourth  per  scholar 
what  the  small  school  paid.  The  heavy  investment  in  indi¬ 
vidual  preparation  naturally  gives  disproportionate  importance 
to  wages.  Agents  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education 
advocate  State  aid.‘  One  cuts  .off  all  exceptional  cases  for 
wages  below  his  minimum,  in  these  words: 

“Whether  in  country  or  city,  in  a  graded  or  ungraded  school, 
large  or  small,  a  good  teacher  should  never  receive  less  than 
$15  per  week.” ' 

Would  a  great  increase  of  wages,  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
cure  favoritism  and  nepotism  and  politics  ’  in  appointment  of 
teachers? 

If  the  Massachusetts  candidate  takes  two  years’  residence  at 
a  normal  school  at  an  expense  of  $800,  and  a  New  York  can¬ 
didate  has  normal  training  at  home  in  one  of  the  newly  author- 

*  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  1893-94. 

'  Idem,  p.  231.  ’  Idem,  p.  229. 
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ized  village  or  city  normal  classes,  without  separate  expense 
and  they  have  opportunity  to  begin  at  the  same  date,  then  $15 
per  week  for  four  years  of  forty  weeks  each  will  be  necessary 
for  the  teacher  from  Massachusetts  to  recover  the  $800  expense 
of  preparation,  and  be  even  with  the  New  York  teacher  drawing 
$10  a  week  for  the  same  period,  allowing  their  expenses  to  be 
equal;  and  yet  more  years  if  the  New  York  teacher  takes  a 
school  of  humbler  circumstance  and  lower  expense  of  living. 
Massachusetts  has  an  agent  who  looks  beyond  an  imperative 
minimum  of  wages  and  shows  more  plainly  a  sympathy  with 
the  work  to  be  done.  Though  considering  low  wages  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  small  towns,  he  says :  * 

“But  rural  communities  and  ungraded  schools  offer  advan¬ 
tages  that  in  a  measure  compensate  for  small  salaries,  and  able, 
ambitious  teachers  will  do  well  to  accept  the  conditions,  for 
a  year,  at  least.  The  scenery  and  air  of  the  hill  towns,  the 
home  life  of  the  people,  the  variety  of  subjects  to  be  taught, 
the  independent  thinking  and  doing  required  to  manage  a 
school  with  little  or  no  help  from  committees,  develop  power 
most  valuable  for  future  use  in  the  schoolroom.” 

The  same  agent  finds  some  towns  making  the  aid  from  the 
State  a  relief  from  taxation  instead  of  a  help  to  education.’ 
Captain  R.  H  Pratt  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  probably 
would  not  be  surprised  at  that ;  he  considers  the  abolition  of 
the  Freedman’s  Bureau  a  blessing  to  the  negro,  and  he  would 
abolish  the  Indian  Bureau  for  the  good  of  the  Indian.*’  If 
this  discussion  were  confined  to  a  small  State  of  large  resources 
and  great  density  of  population,  it  might  be  regarded  as  local ; 
but  a  great  increase  in  minimum  wages  has  been  advocated 
for  the  nation,  and  we  are  interested  to  know  how  it  would  be 
made,  or  where  such  artificial  adjustment  of  compensation 
would  stop." 

*  Idem,  p.  239. 

”  Idem,  p.  241. 

"*  “  The  Indian  no  problem,”  read  before  Woman’s  New  Century  Club,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  January  lo,  1896. 

"  In  1895  a  man  taught  for  thirty-five  dollars  a  month,  in  a  community  where 
every  family  had  its  cultivated  spot,  its  own  fruit  and  chickens,  without  ready  market. 
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Another  large  addition  to  the  force  available  for  the  weak 
schools  could  be  made  by  utilizing  locally  all  graduates  of  high 
schools  who  wished  to  teach  as  apprentice  teachers.  This 
resembles  the  New  York  plan,  but  antedates  it  and  is  not 
identical  with  it.  It  can  be  repeated  on  a  large  scale  in 
advance  of  legislation,  when  a  superintendent  enters  into  it 
and  a  board  allows  it.  It  adds  nothing  to  appropriations  and 
justifies  itself  by  the  flexibility  it  gives  to  the  graded  system 
through  individual  care  of  pupils;  by  its  relief  to  hard-pushed 
teachers  who  can  only  pay  due  attention  to  delinquents  by 
neglect  of  the  constantly  diligent;  and  by  its  economy  for 
the  candidates  who  live  at  home.  Schools  are  largely 
arranged  with  fifty-six  more  or  less,  in  one  room  under  one 
teacher,  who  gets  on  fairly  when  everyone  is  in  his  place 
with  his  work  properly  done.  A  case  of  measles,  or  of  the 
quarantine  now  often  enforced,  puts  a  child  out  of  his  place  in 
the  routine,  and  there  is  no  adequate  arrangement  to  save  him 
from  great  loss  except  to  hold  back  his  class.  A  school  or  a 
series  of  departments  of  over  six  hundred  pupils  needs  an 
ungraded  room  to  take  such  cases  and  other  irregulars,  and 
care  for  them  till  ready  to  resume  a  place  in  a  grade.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  few  ungraded  departments  maintained  are 
generally  based  upon  the  difficulties  of  government,  and  some¬ 
thing  of  a  stigma  attaches  to  them.  The  apprentice  teachers 
could  aid  the  teacher  by  helping  individuals  who  needed  per¬ 
sonal  attention.  This  service  might  supply  the  place  of  an 
ungraded  department.  It  is  but  the  beginning  of  helps  open 
for  such  (jandidates,  to  increase  in  responsibility  with  growing 
capacity.  They  should  be  present  one-half  of  each  day,  or 
the  whole  if  they  prefer,  definitely  specified,  with  a  distinct 


Cash  prices  were  nominal.  Eggs  could  be  had  for  five  cents  a  dozen,  a  chicken  for 
a  dime  or  less,  and  he  boarded  for  six  dollars  a  month  ;  living  comfortably,  and  as 
well  as  the  people  about  him.  This  teacher  was  a  negro  citizen  from  a  prominent 
school  for  his  race,  but  there  are  white  teachers  duplicating  that  experience  closely, 
especially  in  the  wooded  districts  of  the  South.  Urban  teachers,  setting  national 
minimum  rates  of  wages,  could  find  a  multitude  of  teachers  in  the  rural  counties  of  the 
South  and  West  who  rejoice  in  their  work,  with  a  different  estimate  of  wages,  some¬ 
times  without  wages. 
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understanding  that  no  pecuniary  compensation  is  made  except 
on  such  occasions  as  they  may  safely  act  temporarily  as  substi 
tute  teachers.  A  regular  course  of  reading  is  to  be  marked 
out  for  them,  and  they  are  to  meet  the  superintendent,  or  a 
teacher  to  represent  him,  for  instruction  certain  hours  in  the 
week. 

Those  who  found  teaching  distasteful  would  drop  off  before 
they  were  inflicted  on  a  school,  the  rest  would  soon  be 
equipped  for  humble  opportunities  and  ready  to  grow  to 
greater  ones.  Some  of  these  persons  would  finally  gain  State 
diplomas,  especially  upon  a  university  plan  that  recognizes 
scholarship  and  professional  skill  without  insisting  on  the 
place  and  routine  of  their  acquirement. 

Such  a  method  would  be  increasingly  available  as  the  local 
graded  and  high  schools  come  more  and  more  under  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  professional  teachers.  High-school  graduates  will  then 
have  acquired  scholarship  under  normal  methods,  but  will  need 
explanation  of  the  principles  underlying  them,  and  administra¬ 
tive  practice. 

A  year  would  more  than  suffice  for  some  to  be  well  equipped 
for  small  schools.-  An  important  part  of  an  education  for 
one  who  has  come  to  maturity  under  one  class  of  influences  is 
a  change  of  environment,  and  a  term  with  a  country  school 
would  be  of  great  value  to  the  young  teacher  who  made  the 
most  of  the  opportunity. 

The  plans  for  training  teachers  inevitably  lead  back  to 
money  and  taxation,  if  we  lose  sight  of  them  for  a  moment. 
We  are  dealing  no  longer  with  happy  adjustment  of  years  of 
childhood,  but  with  persons  of  wage-earning  age  to  whom 
every  year  of  special  preparation  means  the  loss  of  one  year  of 
effective  labor. 

We  are  compelled  to  recognize  the  demands  other  interests 
make  upon  public  money.  Before  we  have  anything  for  cur¬ 
rent  expenses  we  must  set  aside  several  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  for  interest  on  our  public  debts  of  various  national  and 
local  sort,  and  we  must  set  aside  some  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  for  pensions  in  memory  of  the  Civil  War.  There  is 
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hardly  a  current  purpose  that  does  not  call  for  great  increase 
of  benevolent  gifts  or  public  appropriations.” 

There  is  a  popular  call  for  coast  defenses  and  battle  ships 
that  would  absorb  the  national  income  for  those  purposes 
alone,  if  at  once  constructed.  Thousands  of  postmasters  have 
less  than  two  hundred  dollars  a  year  and  a  host  of  postal  clerks 
are  calling  for  more  pay,  while  there  is  a  demand  for  more  serv¬ 
ice  and  lower  postage,  with  a  larger  deficiency  to  be  paid  from 
taxation.  The  items  named  are  but  illustrative. 

There  are  some  objects  of  public  expenditure  that  tempo¬ 
rarily  or  permanently  dispute  supreme  importance  with  the 
schools.  When  population  reaches  a  density  of  a  thousand  on 
a  square  mile,  the  question  of  public  water  supply  presses 
to  the  front.  Drainage,  a  sewer  system,  is  hardly  an  hour 
behind  water  supply  in  imperative  necessity.  The  country  is 
frequently  reminded  in  the  public  prints  of  the  enormous  out¬ 
lay  of  New  York  for  water,  and  how  Boston  reaches  out  for 
new  ponds  and  rivers  by  grand  feats  of  engineering,  and  how 
it  carries  waste  water  by  other  grand  works  far  away  into 
the  sea.  The  country  knows  of  the  ready  water  supply  for 
Chicago  and  Cleveland,  by  extending  great  tubes  of  masonry 
into  the  lakes  at  their  doors  beyond  the  estimated  probability 
of  pollution.  In  each  case  the  drinking  water  already  brings 
back  city  waste.  The  effort  which  Chicago  made  some  years 
ago  to  turn  her  drainage  from  the  lake  toward  the  Mississippi 
river  lessened  a  little  the  danger,  not  without  some  question 
as  to  its  effect  upon  the  streams  converted  into  drains.  That 
diversion  has  become  utterly  inadequate  in  the  expansion  of  the 
city.  A  work  is  in  progress  involving  many  millions  of  dollars, 
and  commanding  the  interested  attention  of  the  nation  through 
its  possible  effect  upon  the  lake  level  and  so  upon  general 
commerce.  The  taxes  go  up,  twenty-five  per  cent,  as  reported 


”  In  illustration  :  domestic  reindeer  were  introduced  from  Siberia  to  Alaska  as  a 
new  source  of  food  supply  for  famished  Eskimo  with  $2000  from  private  benevo¬ 
lence,  i8gi,  1892  ;  with  $6000  Congressional  appropriation,  year  ending  June  30, 
1894  ;  with  $7500  each  of  two  years ;  $20,000  then  asked  for,  and  now  $45,000 
asked  for.  See  annual  statement  of  Commissioner  of  Education  to  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  1895,  and  letter  of  same. 
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this  year,  for  the  municipal  cost  of  life ;  and  if  public  educa¬ 
tion  secures  its  present  proportion  of  the  outlay,  it  will  be 
only  through  a  struggle,  not  only  with  any  possible  enemies, 
but  against  many  earnest  friends,  who  see  in  impending 
typhoid  fever  a  greater  menace  than  prospective  ignorance. 
A  few  years  ago,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  had  desolating  visitations 
of  yellow  fever  directly  traceable  to  bad  drainage.  The  world 
approves  the  action  of  the  people  in  concentrating  their  ener¬ 
gies  on  remedies  and  rejoices  in  their  sanitary  success,  although 
the  strain  of  earlier  railroad  subscriptions,  of  war,  of  pestilence, 
and  of  scientific  sewerage,  combined  with  all  other  administra¬ 
tion,  overcame  the  taxpayer.  The  municipality  surrendered 
its  charter,  and  became  the  taxing  district  of  Shelby  County, 
which  finally  assumed  the  debts  of  the  city  at  fifty  cents  on 
the  dollar. 

There  are  two  lessons  in  the  experience  of  Memphis  for  the 
advocate  of  public  education :  First,  there  are  exigencies  more 
urgent  than  the  school ;  second,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  ability 
to  pay  taxes.  Whether  we  are  ready  to  recognize  it  or  not, 
we  have  come  to  the  time  when  the  money  in  local,  State,  or 
national  treasuries  must  come  from  taxpayers,  or,  with  interest 
added,  from  their  children.  The  public  lands  now  are  a  bill 
of  expense  beyond  their  returns,  and  we  have  no  other  public 
property  to  promise  relief  of  taxes. 

The  new  demand  for  good  roads  has  a  double  interest  for 
the  school  man :  First,  because  good  roads  will  facilitate  inter¬ 
course  and  favor  consolidated  effort ;  second,  because  the 
movement  has  gained  such  impetus  that  it  is  henceforth  to 
have  annual  appropriations  out  of  all  proportion  to  any 
bestowed  before  the  days  of  the  bicycle.  Localities  are  to  be 
roused  from  the  still  prevalent  “working  the  roads.”  Four¬ 
teen  States  or  more  have  lately  taken  up  the  work  or  granted 
new  authority  to  counties,  towns,  and  road  districts  to  raise 
money  by  taxation  or  borrowing  for  road-making.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  leads  with  the  offer  to  pay  one-third  the  cost  of  roads 
made  under  the  law  (1891  and  1892).  All  road  taxes  are  to 
be  paid  in  money.  Massachusetts  appropriated  for  roads 
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(1895)  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  approaching  four  times 
the  appropriation  for  the  five  normal  schools  in  the  previous 
year.” 

Various  localities  will  greatly  increase  their  outlay  for 
schools,  but  no  great  relative  increase  over  the  country  is  prac¬ 
ticable  without  hardship  and  reaction.  The  resistance  to  an 
increased  demand  for  money  to  provide  rural  communities 
with  urban  equipments  is  foreshadowed  in  the  tendency  to 
absolute  municipal  separation,  at  mutual  desire,  of  urban 
populations  from  their  rural  neighbors.  In  Ohio  the  law  pro¬ 
vides  that  every  city  and  village  shall  constitute  a  district,  and 
the  rest  of  the  including  township"  shall  constitute  another 
district.  Independent  districts  are  chartered  in  many  States. 
The  cities  of  Baltimore,  Md.  (1823),  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (1876), 
have  secured  entire  separation  from  counties,  and  every  city 
chartered  in  Virginia  is  thereby  made  independent  of  a  county, 
beginning  in  1639  with  James  City,  better  known  as  James¬ 
town  and  now  extinct,  and  including  Newport  News,  Janu¬ 
ary  18,  1896.  Some  approximation  to  equalization  of  wages 
and  of  educational  facilities  can  be  made  by  States  essentially 

urban  in  their  character,  like  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts, 

✓ 

if  they  will  regard  rural  towns  of  declining  population,  with 
abandoned  farms  and  peculiar  superstitions'*  among  a  native 
population  of  English  descent,  as  cities  regard  their  thinly 
peopled  wards. 

A  simple,  inoffensive  man  fell  and  broke  his  leg  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  where  he  had  always  lived ;  the  surgeon  at  hand  would  do 
nothing  for  him  till  the  bystanders  guaranteed  his  pay.  His 
conduct  was  called  unprofessional.  What  of  educators  whose 
predominant  consideration  is  money?  Religion  and  phi¬ 
losophy,  from  the  beginning  to  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Herbert 
Spencer,  agree  in  inculcating  that  the  quality  of  work  lies  not 
in  wages,  but  in  its  spirit  and  fidelity.  The  pressing  question 

**  Bulletins  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Road  Inquiry. 

'*  This  is  a  township  as  a  unit,  only  after  separating  the  strong  and  willing  from 
the  weak  and  unwilling.  It  is  better  than  having  several  districts  in  the  rural  part. 

“  “  The  animistic  vampire  in  New  England."  George  R.  Stetson,  in  the 
American  Anthropologist,  January,  1896. 
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is  not,  What  will  they  pay?  but,  Who  will  do  them  any  good? 
Who  can  wake  a  responsiveness  to  proper  instruction  that  is 
everywhere  necessary  for  the  seed  to  grow,  and  foster  what 
Herbert  Spencer  calls  the  “vital  processes  of  spontaneous 
co-operation?”  “ 

The  demands  for  public  expenditure  are  growing  while  rates 
of  interest,  rents,  and  other  returns  from  property  are  shrink¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  so  much  more  money  as  better  use  of  available 
funds  that  is  required.  Educators  must  study  wider  social 
problems  than  heretofore.  The  burden  of  public  charity  is 
now  about  one  hundred  million  dollars  a  year.  Out  of  the 
burden  Mr.  Warner  extracts  a  ray  of  hope  in  its  compelling 
attention  to  better  methods.  “We  must  become  wiser  or  be 
crushed.”  ”  This  will  apply  to  public  education,  and  to  the 
combined  burdens  of  public  administration,  with  more  intense 
force. 

James  H.  Blodgett 

Washington,  D.  C. 

'*  The  study  of  sociology;  near  end  of  chapter  vii. 

Amos  G.  Warner,  American  charities. 
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EVOLUTIONARY  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  EDUCATION 

Evolutionary  psychology  points  out  two  grand  divisions  in 
the  history  of  mind :  first,  the  earlier  and  lower  evolution, 
where  mentality  exists  solely  as  subserving  the  body,  as  in  giv¬ 
ing  safety,  providing  food,  shelter,  etc. ;  second,  the  higher  and 
eminently  human  evolution,  where  mind  exists  for  itself,  not  as 
serving  the  body  but  as  making  the  body  its  servant.  In  this 
higher  stage  various  psychic  forms  are  cultivated,  not  in  answer 
to  a  material  cui  bono,  but  for  their  own  sake — thus  knowledge 
for  knowledge’s  sake,  and  art  for  art’s  sake.  It  must  be  allowed 
that  the  crown  of  evolution  is  the  man  who  keeps  his  body  in 
constant  training  for  mental  pursuits.  And  this  is  not  asceti¬ 
cism.  Asceticism  makes  the  mind  and  body  mortal  enemies, 
and  the  early  struggle  of  life  and  the  most  decadent  sensualism 
alike  make  mind  the  slave  of  the  body,  while  the  true  life  of 
the  spirit  would  make  the  body  the  slave  of  the  mind.  Evo¬ 
lutionary  psychology  clearly  then  points  out  the  real  goal  of 
humanity  as  the  widest  and  the  deepest  mentality  existing 
solely  for  its  own  sake.  This  life  of  the  spirit,  which  is  the 
only  true  civilization  and  culture,  must  then  repel  all  athleti¬ 
cism  which  glories  in  record-breaking,  and  all  physical  activity 
which  ends  in  itself.  And  the  education  of  to-day  needs 
more  fully  to  realize  how  unscientific,  irrational,  and  retrogress¬ 
ive  is  the  common  and  increasing  tendency  toward  physique 
for  its  own  sake. 

But  evolutionary  psychology,  in  dividing  the  general  history 
of  consciousness  into  mind  as  dependent  and  independent, 
also  makes  the  history  of  the  individual  mind  to  reflect  this 
same  order.  In  the  growth  of  the  individual  human  mind  we 
see  a  stage  where  mind  is  merely  servant  to  the  organism,  and 
a  second  stage  where  mind  acts  merely  for  itself;  and  it  is 
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most  important  that  education  should  observe  the  necessity 
of  this  recapitulatory  physical  stage  of  mind.  The  mind  in 
its  earliest  phases  is  necessarily  physical ;  a  stick  of  candy  is 
with  the  young  child  the  normal  and  necessary  attraction 
toward  mental  exercise.  There  is  a  considerable  space  in  all 
child  life  where  mentality  for  its  own  sake  is  simply  unin¬ 
telligible  as  a  motive.  However,  the  child  should  undoubtedly 
be  helped  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the  higher  level  of  knowl¬ 
edge  for  knowledge’s  sake. 

The  whole  doctrine  of  recapitulation  has  yet  to  be  applied 
with  definiteness  to  education.  By  recapitulation  we  under¬ 
stand  all  those  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  individual  which 
occur  spontaneously  by  innate  force,  including  all  instinctive, 
natural,  and  merely  wild  life.  The  general  order  of  recapitu¬ 
lation  stages  may  be  enumerated  as  follows:  first,  the 
recapitulation  in  the  earliest  hours  of  infancy,  so  primitive,  so 
rudimentary,  and  so  rapid  as  to  be  beyond  our  investigation. 
Second,  early  recapitulatory  stages  which  are  tolerably  full 
and  explicit,  e.g.,  the  clinging  instinct  as  investigated  by  Dr.  L. 
Robinson.  Third,  more  advanced  stages  which  run  a  con¬ 
siderable  course  in  later  childhood,  e.  g.,  the  fairy  story  or 
mythic  stage  with  children.  Fourth,  stages  where  recapitula¬ 
tion  as  the  momentum  of  heredity  carries  the  mind  only  to 
a  certain  degree  of  activity,  and  beyond  which  all  later  and 
higher  degrees  of  this  form  must  be  acquired,  e.  g.,  aesthetic 
susceptibility;  which  in  its  simplest  forms  is  with  most  chil¬ 
dren  innate,  but  in  such  high  degrees  as  appreciation  of  a 
Rembrandt  etching  must  be  acquired  by  definite  effort.  We 
must  regard,  then,  the  aesthetic  psychosis  as  merely  semi- 
recapitulatory. 

We  can  then  define  childhood  psychologically  as  the  period 
of  mental  recapitulation  in  individual  development.  And  from 
this  point  of  view  we  see  that  many  people  are  children  all 
their  lives;  the  whole  life,  driven  by  hereditary  force,  fulfills 
itself  without  acquirement,  without  reflection,  and  without 
self-consciousness.  In  the  natural  order  this  form  of  life  is 
common  to  all  those  organisms — the  great  majority — which  are 
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not  driven  by  the  necessities  of  existence  to  acquirement,  or 
in  other  terms,  progress,  adaptation,  evolution  beyond  the 
momentum  of  heredity.  In  the  higher  and  supernatural 
human  order  the  phase  of  acquirement  is  stimulated  not 
merely  by  competition  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  or  by 
competition  of  any  kind,  but  is  conducted  on  principle  as  the 
only  true  and  right  and  holy  life ;  that  is,  here  we  find  the 
range  of  the  highest  kind  of  education,  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religious. 

The  great  lesson,  then,  which  evolutionary  psychology  has 
to  teach  education  is  that  there  are  but  two  grand  divisions 
in  mental  life :  the  recapitulatory  in  all  its  stages,  and  the 
acquirement  division  ;  and  that  the  right  discrimination  of  these 
two  divisions  in  individual  cases,  and  the  proper  treatment  for 
each  division,  constitute  the  two  grand  departments  of  educa¬ 
tional  theory.  And  first,  as  to  the  discrimination: 

Every  close  observer  must  have  noticed  that  in  the  life  of 
the  child  there  comes  sooner  or  later  a  limit — a  well  defined 
line — beyond  which  the  force  of  heredity  does  not  carry  it. 
If  the  child  would  go  beyond  this  line — and  it  is  the  highest 
office  of  education  to  stimulate  this  advance — it  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  the  most  severe  and  painful  endeavor,  and  even 
then  but  a  very  little  progress  can  in  general  be  made.  A  negro 
child  runs  through  its  recapitulatory  stage  very  quickly,  and 
up  to  a  certain  point  is  “bright”;  while  an  Anglo-Saxon  child 
of  cultured  ancestry  develops  more  slowly,  but  its  recapitula¬ 
tory  stages  carry  it  far  beyond  that  of  the  negro  before  the 
impetys  of  heredity  is  wholly  lost.  Now,  dependent  on  the 
nature  of  the  individual,  heredity  carries  forward  in  some 
lines  long  after  it  has  been  lost  in  others,  and  thus  the  child 
loses  its  childhood,  element  by  element.  It  is  inevitable, 
indeed,  that  some  childish  or  merely  recapitulatory  factors 
should  remain  even  in  the  mature  life  of  the  greatest  men  ;  yet 
the  greatest  man  is  he  who  has  the  most  factors  fully  recapitu¬ 
lated,  and  has  then  gone  the  greatest  distance  beyond  by  his 
own  endeavor.  But  for  most  men  the  moments  of  radical  prog¬ 
ress,  of  real  achievement,  are  very  few.  We  must  recognize 
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this,  however,  that  the  driving  force  of  the  single  act  may 
often  be  quite  complex  in  the  child,  and  is  very  generally  so 
in  the  man,  e.  g.,  hereditary  influence,  the  reverberation  of  his 
own  past  achievement,  and  initial  endeavor  may  co-operate  in 
the  mathematician  solving  a  problem.  The  second  element 
mentioned  cannot,  of  course,  belong  to  the  child,  but  only  to 
the  man  of  experience.  While  these  elements  of  action  by 
natural  interest,  acquired  interest,  and  by  effort  on  principle, 
unite — and,  indeed,  most  action  is  complex — yet  they  remain 
distinct  elements,  and  ought  so  to  be  treated  by  the  educator. 
Discrimination  of  phases  is  a  difficult  but  still  a  necessary  task 
for  the  educator;  he  must  knpw  when  one  kind  of  activity 
ends  and  another  begins,  if  he  is  intelligently  to  help  the  child 
into  becoming  a  man. 

Having  discriminated  between  recapitulation  and  acquire¬ 
ment,  between  nature  and  art,  between  play  and  work,  as  the 
two  most  significant  phases  of  man’s  life,  the  educator  must 
ask  what  should  be  his  general  attitude  toward  each.  Now, 
evolution  in  all  kinds,  physical  and  psychical,  plainly  implies  a 
recapitulation  which  is  continually  being  abridged  and  yet 
being  added  to.  Thus,  in  the  highest  animals,  childhood  is 
longest,  and  continually  lengthens  as  new  elements  are  added 
to  heredity,  and  yet  each  individual  stage  of  recapitulation  is 
constantly  being  abridged  ;  the  earlier  becoming  so  rudimentary 
as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  The  embryologist  sees  this  very 
clearly  in  watching  the  evolution  of  a  hen’s  egg,  where  the 
primitive  phases  of  recapitulation  take  often  no  more  than  an 
hour  or  two,  while  the  later  require  days.  If  there  is  to  be 
progress  psychically,  we  see  that  there  must  be  constant 
increase  of  length  of  the  recapitulation  as  a  whole,  with  con¬ 
stant  decrease  in  the  length  of  the  individual  stages  of  recapitu¬ 
lation  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  this  to  be  the  case ;  for 
instance,  with  children  in  civilized  lands  the  mythic  stage  is 
generally  short  as  compared  with  children  in  savagery,  where, 
indeed,  it  is  often  life-long.  A  most  important  application  of 
evolutionary  psychology  to  education  is  then  this,  that  the 
educator  should  promote  the  increase  of  the  recapitulation 
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stages  in  progressively,  and  their  decrease  in  length. 

To  help  increase  the  heritage  of  culture  means  the  inciting  to 
the  largest  manhood,  and  still  basing  this  upon  a  childhood 
which  runs  through  its  recapitulation  rapidly  yet  completely. 

Children  in  the  past  were  left  to  live  out  a  large  part  of  their 
recapitulation  by  themselves,  with  little  influence  from  adults; 
but  of  late  we  have  come  to  study  this  play  life  closely  and  try 
to  direct  it.  But  we  must  know  that  children’s  play  is  not  like 
adult’s  play,  recreation,  but  the  real  and  whole  life.  Nor  yet 
is  it  a  playing  at  or  a  “dramatic  action’’  (Newell),  but  a 
genuine  self-contained  activity,  and  business.  Pure  play,  as  a 
spontaneous  reversionary  activjty  often,  indeed,  imitates,  but 
not  for  imitation’s  sake,  and  thus  is  not  dramatic  activity, 
though  it  graduates  into  it.  To  the  child  in  its  perfect 
naivetd,  play  has  a  real  significance  and  force  which  the  adult 
mind  finds  great  difficulty  in  remembering  and  understand¬ 
ing.  For  each  individual  child  there  is  a  definite  amount 
of  varied  recapitulation  necessary  to  its  full  development, 
an  amount  which  can  only  be  gauged  from  the  thorough 
study  of  the  particular  case.  Thus  most  children  run  through 
a  longer  or  shorter  fairy-story  or  mythic  stage,  and,  from 
the  evolutionary  point  of  view,  this  stage  should  be  abridged 
and  ultimately  eliminated.  Hence  an  education  which 
fosters  this  phase  is  retrogressive.  So  also  a  kindergartenism 
which  revives  primitive  plays,  like  animal  games,  is  violating 
the  teachings  of  evolutionary  psychology.  The  educator 
should  not  encourage  a  game  like  hide-and-seek,  which 
reverts  to  the  primitive  condition  of  hunter  and  hunted.  Play¬ 
ing  horse  or  stagecoach  is,  pedagogically  speaking,  far  in 
advance,  and  playing  steam  or  trolley  car  is  higher  yet.  And 
all  games  which  reflect  civilized  life  and  sentiment  are  to  be 
encouraged  to  the  neglect  of  the  lower  types  of  games.' 

The  kindergarten  movement  has  need  of  great  care  that  in 
dealing,  as  it  does  so  largely,  with  mere  recapitulation  stages, 
it  does  not  become  retrogressive.  The  path  of  least  resistance 

'  The  writer  has  discussed  play  more  fully  in  Evolutionary  psychology  of  feeling 
(New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  iSgj),  pp.  299,  350,  and  364. 
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is  reversionary  only,  and  a  purely  naturalistic  education,  which 
gives  freest  play  to  inbred  forces,  results  at  the  best  in  the 
stationary.  The  fountain  rises  to  the  level  of  its  source ;  it 
requires  a  force  pump  to  send  it  higher.  We  cannot  slide  up 
hill.  If  evolutionary  psychology  means  anything,  it  means 
that  real  achievement  comes  only  by  the  severest  struggle, 
that  the  most  forceful  and  patient  effort  alone  avails  to  raise 
the  individual  and  the  race  to  a  higher  level;  and  education  in 
its  highest  function,  as  a  preparation  for  progressiveness,  must 
aim  above  all  else  at  giving  adaptability  aud  resourcefulness. 
The  old  idea  of  education  as  discipline  was  thus  truer  in 
spirit  than  are  some  of  our  later  schemes;  but  the  old  edu¬ 
cation  chiefly  failed  in  that  it  was  arbitrary  and  formal,  and 
insufficiently  based  on  scientific  knowledge.  When  the  time 
comes  that  complete  individual  psychological  registers  shall 
be  kept  generation  by  generation,  then  and  then  only  can 
the  probabilities  and  possibilities  of  the  child’s  development 
be  forecast,  and  the  right  measure  of  opportunity  for  recapitu¬ 
lation  be  given  as  a  preliminary  to  the  severest,  most  pro¬ 
gressive  intellectual  effort. 

But  finally  we  note  an  order  of  evolutionary  stages  which  is 
more  simply  general  and  obviously  applicable  than  the  one 
just  discussed.  The  first  stage  of  child  life  and  human  life  is 
that  of  engrossment  in  things.  The  mental  life  centers  on  the 
thing  as  significant  for  the  individual’s  pleasure  and  pain,  on 
food  and  dress,  and  at  length  on  property  and  money.  This 
life  for  and  with  things  monopolizes  a  vast  range  of  psychosis 
and  is  most  important  in  all  the  lower  strata ;  but,  as  sociality 
advances,  a  second  stage  becomes  dominant  with  the  race  and 
the  individual;  namely,  a  life  for  and  with  persons.  The  life 
to-day  of  our  business  and  professional  men  is  not  a  study  of 
things  but  of  men,  and  so  a  maintenance  of  advantageous  per¬ 
sonal  relations.  Since  a  high  material  civilization  emancipates 
men  in  general  from  things,  the  natural  sciences  have  less  and 
less  practical  value  in  general  education.  The  study  of  the 
thing,  which  is  so  important  with  the  savage  and  is  so  largely 
recapitulatory  with  the  child,  is  supplanted  by  the  study  of  the 
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person.  And  psychology  as  the  science  of  personality  must 
in  the  future,  in  its  application  to  our  relation  to  persons,  do 
the  great  work  which  material  science  has  effected  for  our 
relation  to  things.  A  dominance  in  the  world  of  mind  such  as 
we  have  now  achieved  in  the  world  of  matter  would  be  of 
incalculable  benefit,  and  may  be  one  of  the  great  achievements 
of  a  new  century.  However,  from  the  point  of  view  of  both 
utility  and  evolutionary  psychology,  it  is  plain  that  education 
to-day  lays  too  much  stress  on  that  earliest  phase,  a  knowledge 
of  things,  and  that  a  larger  share  should  be  accorded  to  the 
study  of  the  human  mind  and  all  its  products,  the  humanities. 
But  beyond  the  life  constituted  by  things  and  persons  we  find 
a  third  and  later  stage ;  namely,  that  which  is  concerned  with 
ideas  and  principles,  as  truth,  beauty,  and  duty.  Materialism 
and  personalism  are  supplanted  by  idealism.  Recapitulation 
here  in  general  effects  but  comparatively  little;  hence  this 
is  pre-eminently  the  sphere  of  education.  And  that  which 
physics  does  for  the  understanding  of  the  thing  and  psychics 
for  the  understanding  of  the  person,  pure  art,  science,  ethics, 
religion,  and  philosophy  alone  can  do  for  the  knowledge  of 
the  ideal. 


Lake  Forest,  III. 


Hiram  M.  Stanley 


COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  IN 
SCIENCE 


The  inquiries  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  based  upon  a  per¬ 
fectly  apparent  feeling  of  unrest  among  the  more  progressive 
teachers  in  the  various  grades  of  schools,  brought  forth,  as  one 
of  their  most  radical  and  important  results,  a  strong  plea  for 
science  instruction  in  the  secondary  schools.  This  will  ever 
stand  as  one  of  the  leading  results  of  their  careful  study  of  the 
conditions  and  needs  of  education.  The  fruit  that  the  report 
has  borne  is  apparent  to  all  in  the  eagerness  of  the  best 
teachers  to  follow  the  most  valuable  suggestions  offered. 
Already  science  instruction  has  improved  wonderfully;  but 
there  yet  remains  much  to  be  done,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  work  has  not  stopped  upon  merely  creating  a  desire  for 
better  methods.  Only  a  beginning  has  been  made  as  yet. 

The  report  of  this  how  famous  committee,  and  the  various 
discussions  that  have  followed  it,  have  proved  to  most  edu¬ 
cators  that  science  in  the  schools  has  come  to  stay,  but  that  it 
must  not  remain,  as  at  present,  merely  occupying  a  place 
among  the  purely  informational  subjects.  Theoretically,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  best  educational  results,  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  secondary  schools  should  all  count  toward  mind 
discipline.  Really  many,  and  particularly  the  sciences,  serve 
but  two  purposes,  the  development  of  memory  pure  and 
simple,  and  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  more  or  less 
unreliable  and  undesirable.  Practically,  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  cannot  be  neglected  in  the  schools.  The  support¬ 
ers  of  the  schools  demand  it,  and  this  fact  must  never  be  lost 
sight  of,  even  though  it  may  have  become  an  undesirable  feature 
in  education.  The  Committee  of  Ten  has  shown  that  by 
proper  and  rational  methods  both  ends  of  science  instruction, 
training  and  the  imparting  of  information,  may  be  gained  at 
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the  same  time.  Granting  this,  there  are  some  points  of  the 
relation  of  elementary  science  instruction  to  the  college  to 
which  I  wish  to  draw  especial  attention. 

It  is  coming  to  be  recognized,  but  strange  though  it  may 
seem  many  do  not  yet  appear  to  recognize  it,  that  from  the 
lowest  grade  of  the  primary  school  to  the  graduate  department 
of  the  university,  there  should  be  one  continuous  system. 
The  teachers  of  all  the  grades  are  members  of  one  great  body 
working  toward  a  common  end.  The  grammar  and  secondary 
schools  are  the  feeders  of  the  normal  schools  and  the  colleges, 
and  they,  in  turn,  are  the  sources  of  the  teachers  in  these 
schools.  The  interests  of  the  various  members  are  common 
ones.  Far  too  many  think  that  a  line,  hard  and  fast,  should 
be  drawn  between  the  secondary  school  and  the  college,  though 
in  many  States,  and  particularly  those  of  the  West,  the  fallacy 
of  this  has  been  recognized. 

Really,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  there  is  such  a  line  of 
demarcation,  and  unfortunately  so.  This  comes  largely  from 
the  lack  of  harmony  of  purpose,  resulting  in  turn  from  a  lack 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  one  group  of  teachers  with  the 
aims  and  ends  of  the  other  group.  Particularly  of  the  college 
teacher  is  this  true,  and  among  these,  especially  of  the  college 
science  teacher.  Wrapped  in  the  interest  of  his  own  teachings 
and  investigations,  he  forgets,  or  fails  to  recognize,  or  is  not 
able  to  find  the  time  to  consider,  the  vital  relation  which  his 
work  bears  to  those  who  are  working  in  grades  below  his. 
Many  a  college  teacher  is  using  his  energy  in  elementary  in¬ 
struction  which  properly  belongs  to  the  secondary  schools. 
He  is  obliged  to  do  this  because  these  schools  do  not  teach 
the  subjects  well ;  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  teaching  is 
not  of  the  proper  grade  is  because  he  and  his  fellows  show 
little  or  no  interest  in  this  teaching.  Given  mutual  interest 
and  co-operation  and  the  work  in  the  secondary  schools  will 
improve;  and  with  this  will  decrease  the  necessity  of  college 
instruction  in  purely  secondary-school  subjects.  It  is  a  hope¬ 
ful  sign  that  among  the  various  sub-committees  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ten,  college  teachers  were  numerous. 
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Just  now  there  is  much  activity  among  the  faculties  of  col¬ 
leges  with  regard  to  the  requirements  for  entrance,  and  reforms 
are  in  progress.  The  example  of  Harvard  has  shown  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  departing  from  the  old-fashioned  requirements  of  given 
subjects  and  the  substitution  in  their  place  of  subjects  offer¬ 
ing  a  greater  range  of  choice.  The  reasons  for  this  are  various 
and  need  not  be  considered  here.  The  point  to  which  I  wish 
to  call  especial  attention  is  the  fact  that  even  science  is  being 
recognized  as  a  proper  study  in  preparation  for  the  higher 
work  of  the  college. 

When,  however,  the  proposition  is  made  that  a  science 
study  should  be  given  an  equal  rank  with  the  classics,  or 
with  mathematics,  or  modern  languages,  the  advocate  of 
this  is  quickly  met  with  the  unanswerable  reply  that  science 
study  in  the  secondary  schools  cannot  be  compared  with 
the  study  of  these  subjects.  The  theory  of  the  college 
course  is  an  admission  that  physics  or  chemistry  or  geology,  as 
college  studies,  are  equal  in  rank  to  the  study  of  Greek  or 
German  or  calculus;  but  in  the  high  school  this  is  not  so,  and 
no  one  can  really  claim  that  it  is.  This  is  not  because  science 
is  inferior,  but  because  the  science  instruction  is  inadequate. 
The  schools  give  three  or  four  years  to  Latin  and  the  same  to 
mathematics;  but  in  science,  in  a  single  term  the  mind  is  led, 
by  a  very  circuitous  path,  over  the  whole  range  of  subjects 
included  under  the  term  physical  geography,  while  possibly  to 
physics  a  whole  year  may  be  given,  although  quite  commonly 
this  subject  is  covered  in  a  course  of  fourteen  weeks.  All  the 
sciences  are  touched  upon,  very  little  is  learned,  only  a  glimpse 
is  gained,  and  almost  no  training  is  imparted  in  a  year  or  two 
of  science  study.  Confusion  and  misinformation  often  result 
where  real  training  and  valuable  information  could  be  gained. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  First  of  all,  I  say,  helpful  co¬ 
operation  and  sympathetic  mutual  study  of  the  needs  and  con¬ 
ditions  are  demanded  of  the  teachers  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
dividing  line.  In  this,  one  of  the  very  first  things  necessary 
is  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  secondary  school  has  for 
its  main  object,  not  the  preparation  of  students  for  the  col- 
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lege,  but  the  training  of  minds  which  shall  be  able  to  be  used 
in  the  ordinary  battle  of  life.  Few  of  the  pupils  go  to  college, 
while  the  many  go  direct  from  graduation,  and  perhaps  even 
before  this,  into  the  various  pursuits  of  life.  This  must 
be  recognized  and  the  demand  of  the  college  subordi¬ 
nated,  if  necessary.  Indeed,  if  our  theories  and  principles  of 
education  are  correct,  that  which  is  best  calculated  to  prepare 
students  for  further  study  in  the  college  is  also  best  calculated 
to  prepare  them  for  any  walk  in  life  in  which  the  man  is  to 
live  by  the  intelligent  use  of  his  mental  powers;  and  presum¬ 
ably  this  includes  nearly  all  who  would  spend  four  years  in 
the  secondary  school. 

There  are  one  or  two  difficulties.  A  subject  properly 
taught  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  properly  trained. 
Moreover,  it  should  be  taught  by  the  best  methods.  In 
natural  science  this  means  laboratory  study,  and  for  this 
money  is  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus.  Everyone 
knows  that  the  question  of  money  for  the  support  of  the 
schools  is  one  of  vital  importance;  and  the  expense  of  a  well- 
equipped  physical  laboratory  is  beyond  the  reach  of  many 
schools,  while,  if  we  should  add  to  this  an  equipment  for  chem 
istry,  biology,  and  physical  geography,  we  should  find  that  all 
but  the  larger  and  more  wealthy  schools  would  find  the  teach¬ 
ing  beyond  their  reach.  Again,  to  return  to  the  teacher,  few 
schools  can  afford  more  than  one  science  teacher.  Science  is 
too  much  differentiated  for  one  person  to  combine  within  him¬ 
self  all  of  the  qualifications  necessary  for  proper  instruction  in 
the  various  natural  sciences.’ 

To  ask  for  additional  teachers  is  making  a  demand  which 
cannot  be  granted  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion.  I 
repeat  again  that  the  demand  of  the  people  for  information  in 
the  various  branches  of  natural  science  must  be  listened  to,  no 
matter  how  unfortunate  it  may  be,  and  theory  to  the  contrary 

'  A  short  time  ago,  I  found  a  teacher  in  a  normal  school  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  who,  with  the  aid  of  an  assistant,  was  obliged  to  try  to  train  teachers  to 
impart  instruction  in  physiology,  anatomy,  zoology,  botany,  geology,  physical 
geography,  geography  proper,  astronomy,  physics,  and  chemistry.  Now  temperance 
physiology  is  added. 
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notwithstanding.  To  urge  the  teacher  to  train  himself  and  go 
to  the  summer  school  is  of  no  avail,  if  we  are  to  expect  him  to 
gain  the  necessary  training  for  instructing  in  all  sciences 
according  to  the  best  methods.  He  will  always  be  hopelessly 
behind  in  some  of  the  subjects,  and  perhaps,  in  his  endeavor  to 
cover  all  well,  he  will  do  all  poorly. 

This  much  for  the  pessimistic  side  of  the  subject.  I  believe 
that  I  see  a  hopeful  way  out  of  the  difficulties,  and  one  which 
recognizes  the  various  demands  upon  the  instruction  in  the 
high-school  sciences.  Summarizing  these  demands,  I  would 
say  that  we  must  have  many  sciences  in  the  curriculum,  for 
the  parents  demand  that  their  children  shall  know  something 
of  that  progress  in  the  world  which  science  has  caused.  For 
the  sake  of  the  mental  training  of  all  who  graduate,  as  well  as 
for  the  training  which  the  college  should  demand  for  entrance, 
we  must  have  real  rational  science  study.  In  apparent  opposi¬ 
tion  to  these  demands,  we  have  conditions  in  the  majority  of 
schools  which  at  present  preclude  the  possibility  of  having 
well-equipped  laboratories  in  several  sciences,  and  also  of  hav¬ 
ing  more  than  one  teacher.  While  these  seem  to  be  demands 
and  conditions  which  prevent  progress  from  the  present 
unsatisfactory  methods  and  results,  I  believe  that  this  is  not 
a  necessary  conclusion. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  college  should  say 
that  among  the  alternative  subjects  for  entrance,  there  could 
be  elected  one  science,  the  study  of  which  should  have  been 
pursued  during  two  or  three  years  according  to  the  best 
methods  known.  In  co-operation  (such  as  that  which  is  now 
under  consideration  among  the  larger  colleges  of  the  East  with 
regard  to  entrance  requirements)  a  carefully  prepared  syllabus, 
stating  method  and  subject  matter,  might  be  put  before  the 
schools  and  a  uniform  result  be  demanded  of  them.  Either 
biology,  chemistry,  physics,  or  physical  geography  (including 
geology)  could  be  chosen  by  any  school,  and  no  student  could 
be  admitted  who  did  not  pass  the  examination,  which  should 
properly  test  the  knowledge  and  training  gained. 

This  would  immediately  place  science  teaching  in  the  second- 
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ary  schools  on  a  high  plane ;  for  one  of  the  objects  of  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  the  schools  is  the  preparation  of  students  for  the 
college,  and  no  preparatory  school  could  afford  to  be  without 
such  adequate  instruction.  Moreover,  it  would  be  within  the 
reach  of  the  students  of  the  school  to  gain  this  training  even 
if  they  never  went  further,  which  is  unfortunately  not  now 
possible  in  most  schools.  It  would  allow  any  school  to  select 
which  one  of  these  sciences  should  be  thus  taught.  By  reason 
of  peculiar  situation,  or  the  direct  interest  of  the  science 
teacher,  or  some  other  cause,  one  subject  would  be  chosen  in 
one  school  and  others  in  other  schools;  but  everywhere  there 
would  be  the  same  result  of  good  training  and  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  in  at  least  one  science. 

The  teacher  could  get  his  training  either  through  study  by 
himself,  or  by  again  going  to  the  college  or  normal  school  for 
the  purpose  of  study.  This  would  be  a  demand  which  could 
properly  be  made  by  the  superintendent.  A  properly  equipped 
laboratory  in  the  science  chosen  by  the  school  could  be  fur¬ 
nished  without  seriously  heavy  expense;  and,  after  once  decid¬ 
ing  which  science  should  be  selected,  upon  filling  the  position  of 
science  teacher  in  the  future,  that  particular  school  could  obtain 
one  whose  especial  training  fitted  him  for  teaching  the  science 
for  which  the  school  was  equipped. 

Perhaps,  with  such  instruction,  the  public  would  become 
educated  to  the  need  of  similar  methods  in  other  sciences; 
and  so,  little  by  little,  new  teachers  and  new  laboratories  could 
be  added.  In  the  meantime,  the  general  demand  for  instruc¬ 
tion  in  tjie  other  and  neglected  sciences,  which  for  any  par¬ 
ticular  school  may  be  called  the  minor  sciences,  could  easily 
be  met  by  giving  instruction  in  the  best  possible  way.  With 
a  teacher  especially  trained  in  one  science,  instruction  in  other 
sciences  will  certainly  be  an  improvement  over  the  average 
methods  now  employed.  They  would  not  be  on  a  par  with 
the  major  sciences,  and  this  would,  of  course,  be  unfortunate 
for  those  subjects  which  were  thus  given  inferior  rank;  but 
not  only  would  they  not  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  they  are 
now,  but  it  may  even  be  claimed  with  safety  that  they  would 
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be  in  a  little  better  condition.  The  energies  of  the  teacher 
would  not  be  sapped  in  a  futile  endeavor  to  teach  all  natural 
sciences  well.  Being  satisfied  that  he  v/as  doing  well  in  on^ 
science,  he  could  be  contented  to  do  his  best  with  the  others, 
even  though  that  should  be  far  less  than  in  the  major  science. 

I  would  not  pretend  to  say  whether  the  schools  should  have 
a  single  course,  no  matter  what  the  plan  of  the  pupil  might  be, 
or  whether  there  should  be  several  courses,  as  is  common,  or  a 
general  course  with  electives.  These  are  points  upon  which 
the  college  teacher  cannot  have  an  opinion,  since  there  are 
conditions  of  relation  of  the  school  to  the  public  demands  of 
which  he  knows  little.  However,  of  one  thing  I  am  cer¬ 
tain,  and  this  is  that  for  the  best  good  in  mind  training,  which 
certainly  should  be  the  aim  of  the  school,  a  fairly  rigid  course — 
including  classics,  mathematics,  modern  European  languages, 
English,  and  natural  science — should  be  required,  possibly  with 
some  slight  range  of  electives.  I  believe  it  is  more  nearly  pos¬ 
sible  than  is  supposed,  and  it  seems  that  in  many  cases  the  su¬ 
perintendents  of  schools  are  led  away  from  it  by  the  demand 
of  a  noisy  but  unimportant  element,  which,  with  more  strength 
of  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent,  could  have  been 
quieted  by  a  statement  of  the  ends  in  view  in  making  the 
secondary-school  curriculum.  As  a  result  of  yielding  to  this 
clamor,  many  high  schools  have  been  degenerated,  in  part  at 
least,  and  the  energy  of  their  teachers  used  in  giving  instruc¬ 
tion  in  subjects  which  are  not  properly  a  part  of  the  secondary- 
school  course.  Moreover,  many  pupils  who  might  have  been 
led  through  a  really  valuable  course  of  training  have  been 
injured  by  an  error  in  the  choice  of  the  easy  “English  Course,” 
which,  so  far  as  I  know  it,  teaches  little  and  trains  less. 

Finally,  as  to  the  choice  of  science  for  the  major,  I  believe 
it  matters  little  which  is  selected — so  little,  in  fact,  that  the 
selection  might  easily  be  left  to  chance.  In  all  the  subjects 
that  are  mentioned,  both  proper  training  and  desirable  infor¬ 
mation  might  be  imparted  by  consecutive  study  for  two  or 
three  years.  Since  it  has  recently  been  boldly  stated  by  a 
prominent  educator  that  physical  geography  is  not  of  this 
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class,’  and  since  many  believe  in  this — being  blinded  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  now  commonly  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  yield 
.this  result — I  hope  in  a  future  article  to  state  something  of  the 
possibilities  of  teaching  this  subject  in  such  a  way  that  the 
same  kind  of  result  may  be  gained  from  it  which  is  obtained 
from  the  similar  study  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology. 

It  may  be  urged  that  such  a  scheme  will  meet  with  grave 
difficulty  in  the  fact  that  the  teachers  are  not  now  trained, 
and  laboratories  are  not  equipped.  While  this  is  true  of  many 
schools,  there  are  nevertheless  hundreds  in  the  country  in 
which  real  modern  science  instruction  of  the  proper  grade  is 
already  being  given.  Teachers  can  be  found  to  replace  those 
who  are  incompetent  or  who  will  not  prepare  themselves. 
The  change  need  not  come  with  suddenness.  Given  a  few 
years  for  preparation,  with  the  end  to  be  reached  plainly 
stated,  and  most  schools  will  be  found  in  the  ranks  ready  for 
the  test,  and  most  teachers  will  find  the  means  of  gaining  the 
training  that  they  need.  Those  who  will  not,  or  who  cannot, 
may  be  dropped  without  loss  to  the  school,  and  plenty  will  be 
found  to  fill  their  places  properly. 

If  this  plan  should  be  followed,  it  would  be  well  to  start 
with  an  aim  a  little  short  of  the  highest.  Time  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  adjustment ;  and  in  the  meantime  opportunity 
must  be  given  for  the  change  to  operate  toward  the  ultimate 
end.  Then,  as  time  passes  and  improvement  comes,  as  it  will, 
the  opportunity  for  gradual  increase  in  the  requirement  will 
present  itself.  At  first,  science  may  not  be  strictly  equal  to 
classics,  but  eventually  it  will  be.  I  see  no  other  way  of  reach¬ 
ing  this  end;  and  to  gain  it,  I  say  again,  the  most  intelligent 
and  sympathetic  co-operation  of  college  and  secondary-school 
teacher  is  necessary.  Nearly  all  admit  the  desirability  of 
attaining  the  end,  and,  I  ask,  why  not  strive  for  it? 

Ralph  S.  Tarr 

Cornell  University 
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HORACE  MANN* 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  child  ten  years  of  age  in  our 
sixty-five  millions  who  does  not  know  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
or  George  Washington  ;  but  the  third,  at  least,  on  the  list 
of  the  builders  of  the  American  republic  is  not  known  to 
millions  of  intelligent  people.  Washington  and  Lincoln 
represent  the  highest  types  of  heroism,  patriotism,  and  wis¬ 
dom  in  great  crises  of  republic-building;  Horace  Mann,  the 
quiet  inner  building,  the  soul-development  of  the  nation. 
Either  the  sword  of  the  spirit  or  the  sword  that  devastates 
and  destroys ! 

This  hero  of  the  common  schools  was  born  May  4,  1796,  in 
the  little  town  of  Franklin,  Mass.  His  early  life  is  of  the 
type  of  the  life  of  thousands  of  boys  in  New  England  who,  by 
their  honesty  of  purpose,  enterprise,  and  unflagging  energy 
have  done  so  much  for  this  country.  Born  on  a  poor  farm, 
where  hard  work  was  the  prime  necessity  of  living,  he  knew 
what  the  struggle  for  existence  with  the  barren  soil  is,  from 
the  time  he  could  handle  a  hoe  or  ride  a  horse  to  plow.  Hard 
work  was  his  schoolmaster ;  there  was  very  little  pleasure 
upon  those  bleak  farms. 

There  was  one  solemn,  earnest  thought  written  in  the 
hearts  of  boys  in  those  days  ;  it  was  their  inheritance :  “  get 
knowledge ;  knowledge  is  power.”  The  means  of  knowl¬ 
edge  were  exceedingly  meager.  Horace  Mann  lived  in  the 
poorest  district  in  a  very  poor  town,  where  he  had  but  eight 
or  ten  weeks’  schooling  in  the  winter  under  teachers  who 
had  not  even  mastered  the  “  three  Rs.”  But  the  inspiration 
was  there,  burning  in  his  soul,  and  around  the  old  fireplace, 

'  This  striking  article  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Times-Herald,  May  3,  1896, 
and  is  reprinted  by  permission. 
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by  the  light  of  the  flaming  pine  knots,  he  studied  his  first 
arithmetic,  his  first  lessons  in  grammar.  There  came  into  the 
town  an  eccentric  teacher  named  Barrett,  who  taught  him 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  in  six  months  he  fitted  himself  for 
Brown  University,  which  he  entered  ip  i8i6.  His  father 
died  when  Horace  Mann  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  the 
entire  weight  of  the  family  support  fell  upon  him.  He  did  all 
the  work  that  farm  boys  do ;  he  braided  hats  during  the  long 
winter  evenings  when  he  was  not  poring  over  his  scanty  stock 
of  books.  But  the  thirst  for  knowledge  was  there,  and  a  deep, 
abiding  patriotism  that  came  like  a  great  wave  into  his  soul 
from  the  Revolution. 

Living  by  the  greatest  thrift,  teaching  country  schools  in 
the  winter  and  studying  hard,  he  made  his  way  through  col¬ 
leges,  graduating  in  1819.  Then  came  the  choice  of  a  profes¬ 
sion.  The  great  profession  in  those  days  was  that  of  the  law. 
He  was  called  to  his  university  ti)  become  a  tutor,  studying 
law  diligently  in  the  meantime.  Ten  years  after  his  gradua¬ 
tion  he  married  Miss  Messer,  the  daughter  of  the  president 
of  the  university.  He  put  his  stern,  severe,  puritanical  prin¬ 
ciples  into  his  work  of  law,  never  taking  a  case  unless  he 
was  sure  his  client  was  right,  and  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  won 
most  of  his  cases.  He  entered  politics  and  was  a  member  of 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts.  In  1836  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  State  Senate. 

These  were  formative  days,  the  days  of  beginnings.  The 
direction  of  Horace  Mann’s  work  was  always  intensely  humane. 
He  hejped  to  found  the  first  asylum  for  the  insane  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  He  was  among  the  first  to  oppose  slavery,  and  to 
found  schools  for  defectives. 

We  make  a  mistake  if  we  think  there  was,  in  the  early  days, 
a  general  idea  of  universal  education  at  the  public  expense. 
Although  Massachusetts  had  had  schools  for  nearly  two  cen¬ 
turies,  the  free  school  had  been,  to  a  great  degree,  a  charity 
school  the  country  over.  The  country  free  school  was  simply 
an  economic  means  of  educating  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
same  school  in  the  cheapest  possible  way. 
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The  cities,  like  Boston,  had  taken  pattern  from  the  schools 
of  Eton,  Harrow,  and  Rugby,  in  England.  They  had  not  j 

the  least  suspicion  of  a  science  of  education,  or  an  art  of 
teaching,  and  there  were  no  general  propositions  to  improve 
the  free  schools.  They  were,  indeed,  looked  upon  as  charity  ’ 

schools,  as  one-sixth  of  all  the  children  of  Massachusetts,  in  : 

1837,  were  in  academies.  Each  and  every  religious  sect  had 
its  academies  scattered  over  the  hills  of  New  England,  and 
they  were  the  most  prominent  educational  institutions.  Inter¬ 
est  in  public  education  was  either  dead  or  dying.  The  teach¬ 
ers  were  young  women,  pupils  of  the  country  schools,  with  an  ;[ 

exceedingly  scanty  stock  of  knowledge,  and  no  skill  whatever. 

The  men  who  taught  were  the  spiritual  descendants  of  the  old  -1 

hedge-row  teachers  of  Ireland  and  England,  men  who  engaged 

in  teaching  a  part  of  the  year  as  an  incident  in  their  lives,  and  f 

worked  on  farms  and  in  shops  the  rest  of  the  year.  In  the  i; 

cities  the  little  children  were  taught  in  the  so-called  dame  -I 

schools,  where  aged  spinsters  collected  a  few  little  ones  around 

them,  and,  at  a  small  tuition  fee,  pointed  out  laboriously  the 

letters  and  taught  their  names.  The  idea  of  an  infant  school  i 

was  then  in  its  crude  beginning. 

Horace  Mann,  like  Thomas  Jefferson,  saw  clearly  that  there  ' 

could  be  no  evolution  of  a  free  people  without  intelligence  ij 

and  morality,  and  looked  upon  the  common  school  as  the  '| 

fundamental  means  of  development  of  a  race  of  men  and  ]' 

women  who  could  govern  themselves.  He  saw  clearly  that  J' 

the  whole  problem  of  the  republic  which  was  presenting 
itself  to  intelligent  educated  men  rested  upon  the  idea  of  j 

public  education.  if. 

Horace  Mann,  indeed,  was  not  the  only  one  who  gave  him- 
self  to  this  great  question.  There  were  other  heroes  of  edu-  J; 

cation,  of  whom  one,  Henry  Barnard  of  Connecticut,  is  still  >1' 

living.  Mr.  Barnard  was  the  first  United  States  Commissioner  f 


of  Education,  and  has  published  more  works  on  education 
than  any  other  man,  living  or  dead.  His  works  consist, 
mostly,  of  translations  from  the  German  and  French,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Barnard’s  School  Journal.  There  were  also  William 
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C.  Woodbridge,  Thomas  Gallaudet  of  Connecticut,  the  latter 
being  the  founder  of  schools  for  the  deaf  in  this  coun¬ 
try;  in  Massachusetts,  Joseph  G.  Carter  was  a  pioneer  in 
common-school  education ;  Rev.  M.  C.  Hall  had  already 
started  a  normal  school  in  a  small  way  in  New  Hampshire  ; 
but  there  was  needed  a  strong  guiding  spirit,  a  statesman, 
scholar,  educator !  One  cannot  conceive  of  any  development 
in  the  common-school  system  of  America  without  this  grand 
combination. 

Horace  Mann  was  instrumental  in  bringing  the  matter  of 
the  very  low  state  of  education  in  Massachusetts  before  the 
State  Legislature.  He  was  the  leading  spirit  in  getting  a  bill 
through  the  General  Court  for  the  formation  of  a  board  of 
education.  This  board  had  advisory  power  only  ;  it  could  not 
put  in  or  take  out  a  teacher,  or  make  a  course  of  study.  Its 
duties  were  to  collect  statistics,  look  into  the  state  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  schools,  and  influence  the  people  in  the  direction  of 
better  education.  Horace  Mann  was  made  a  member  of  this 
board.  Then  it  seemed  of  the  first  importance  that  the  board 
should  have  a  secretary,  one  who  could  give  his  whole  time  to 
the  matter  of  education.  This  position  was  offered  to  Horace 
Mann.  It  was  the  turning  point  in  his  life.  He  was  forty-one 
years  of  age,  and  fast  becoming  prominent  in  his  profession 
of  law.  He  was  the  contemporary  and  equal  of  Charles 
Sumner.  In  fact,  there  was  no  man,  with  the  exception  of 
Daniel  Webster,  in  Massachusetts,  who,  in  prospects,  stood 
ahead  of  Horace  Mann.  Everything  in  the  way  of  fame  and 
fortunq  was  easily  within  his  grasp.  The  question  with  him 
was,  should  he  give  up  all  these  brilliant  prospects  and  take 
up  a  cause  that  seemed  lost  and  almost  hopeless — that  of  the 
common  schools?  He  accepted  the  position  at  one  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  and  threw  himself  into  his  work  with  all  his 
might  and  main.  The  story  of  his  early  struggles  in  this  di¬ 
rection  has  not  yet  been  written.  When  it  is,  it  will  reveal 
a  profound  depth  of  heroism  rarely  equaled  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Horace  Mann  had  for  his  support  a  few 
of  the  strong,  intelligent  men  in  New  England,  but  the 
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people  were  against  the  great  man  ;  they  were  sullenly  indif¬ 
ferent. 

Horace  Mann  undertook  a  task  without  precedent — to  edu¬ 
cate  all  the  children  of  the  commonwealth  in  common  schools. 
There  existed  no  general  guide  for  him ;  there  were  very  few 
books  upon  education — indeed,  none  worth  mentioning.  The 
problem  was  entirely  new,  and  traditional  education  stood 
firmly  in  his  pathway.  It  was  his  task  to  work  out  with  an 
indomitable  spirit  and  noble  purpose  the  crude  beginnings  of 
all  that  educators  have  valued  since  his  day.  He  believed 
with  all  His  heart  in  the  great  destiny  of  the  republic ;  he  loved 
children  ;  he  was  controlled  with  the  idea  that  by  means  of  the 
common  school  the  republic  could  be  perpetuated. 

Horace  Mann  was  a  great  orator — logical,  eloquent,  im¬ 
pressive.  He  saw  that  he  must  arouse  the  people ;  that  the 
common  school  was  born  of  the  people,  was  for  the  people, 
and  by  the  people,  and  that  he  must  reach  them.  His  first 
work  was  to  travel  all  over  the  State  and  lecture  in  hundreds 
of  schoolhouses.  His  diary  reveals  the  terrible  struggle  he 
had  in  doing  this  work.  His  masterly  eloquence  was  met 
with  sullen  indifference.  Ofttimes  he  spoke  to  but  a  dozen 
people,  in  a  miserable  schoolhouse,  lighted  by  three  or  four 
candles.  Had  he  talked  on  politics  he  could  have  aroused  the 
greatest  enthusiasm,  but  his  eloquence  was  spent  on  a  subject 
about  which  the  people  knew  little  or  cared  little. 

He  wrote  for  the  people  twelve  annual  reports,  which  are 
classics  in  education — masterpieces  of  eloquence,  enthusiasm, 
zeal,  and  wisdom.  In  these  reports  he  covered  the  whole 
ground  of  education.  Indeed,  there  is  very  little  that  we  have 
to-day  that  cannot  be  found  in  his  prophetic  writings.  First, 
he  argued  at  great  length  the  immense  necessity  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  all  the  people  at  public  expense.  He  showed  clearly 
that  the  life  of  the  republic,  its  growth  and  development, 
depended  fundamentally  upon  the  common  school.  In  one 
report  he  presents  the  necessity  for  good  schoolhouses,  good 
heating,  and  ventilation.  The  schoolhouses  of  those  days 
were  little  better  than  sheds,  and  worse  than  barns.  One  of 
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his  early  reports  he  devotes  almost  entirely  to  the  subject  of 
better  schoolhouses.  The  miserable  teaching  showed  him' 
that  there  could  be  no  progressive  movement  without  better 
teachers,  and  he  gave  himself  up  for  a  time  to  the  question  of 
how  to  improve  the  teaching  force.  He  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  establishment  of  normal  schools  was  the  only  way  to 
accomplish  this  end.  He  appealed  to  the  public  and  to  the 
General  Court.  In  1838  Edmund  Dwight,  a  distinguished  citi¬ 
zen  of  Massachusetts,  offered  ten  thousand  dollars  to  be  used 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  as  he  wished, 
providing  the  State  would  duplicate  the  sum.  Horace  Mann 
proposed  to  establish  normal  schools  with  the  money.  By 
great  exertion  he  got  the  ten  thousand  dollars  from  the  State 
and  founded  the  first  normal  school  of  America,  near  the  old 
battleground  of  Lexington.  He  called  to  the  head  of  this 
school  Cyrus  Pierce,  whose  spirit  was  like  unto  Horace  Mann’s. 

Josiah  Quincy,  who  was  Mayor  of  Boston  at  the  time  Horace 
Mann  was  in  office,  told  me  this  story :  “  Horace  Mann  en¬ 
tered  my  office  one  day,  apparently  much  excited.  He  said, 
‘  Mr.  Quincy,  do  you  know  of  a  man  who  wants  the  highest 
seat  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven?’  Mr.  Quincy  suggested  that 
he  would  like  some  kind  of  a  seat  there.  ‘Well,  you  can  have 
it  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars!  There  is  an  old  building  in 
Newton  that  can  be  bought  for  that  sum,  and  we  can  put  our 
normal  school  into  a  house  of  our  own.’  Mr.  Quincy  gave  him 
the  desired  check ;  he  bought  the  building  in  Newton,  and 
moved  the  school  from  Lexington.” 

Other  pormal  schools  were  founded,  notably  one  at  Bridge- 
water  ;  and  after  a  long,  severe  struggle  and  under  great  oppo¬ 
sition  the  State  built  the  first  normal  school  building  there. 
Horace  Mann’s  oration  at  the  dedication  of  this  school  is  a 
masterpiece  in  language  and  a  classic  in  education. 

The  soul  of  Horace  Mann  cried  out  for  means,  for  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  in  order  to  put  the  best  into  this  great  movement,  to 
guide  the  crude  beginnings  of  this  great  institution,  the  com¬ 
mon  school.  As  I  have  already  said,  he  found  very  little. 
He  had  written  six  annual  reports,  but  questions  were  coming 
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to  him,  one  after  another,  that  he  could  not  solve  himself. 
His  salary  was  but  one  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  he  had 
not  the  means  to  even  purchase  books ;  but  he  sold  his  law 
library,  and  at  his  own  expense  went  to  Europe  to  study  edu¬ 
cation  there.  He  spent  nearly  a  year  in  the  study  of  the 
schools  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Germany.  What 
he  found  he  put  into  the  famous  seventh  annual  report.  To 
the  teachers  of  to-day  that  which  he  found  seems  very  little ; 
to  the  teachers  of  those  days  they  were  radical  innovations, 
fundamental  changes  in  teaching. 

The  propositions  he  made,  in  his  seventh  annual  report  to 
the  people  of  Massachusetts,  can  be  put  in  a  few  words : 

First — The  humane  treatment  of  children  ;  the  partial  abolition  of  cor¬ 
poral  punishment.  It  is  very  difficult  for  us  at  the  present  time  to  under¬ 
stand  what  this  meant.  The  strap  and  ferrule  were  used  as  continual 
means  of  inciting  enterprise  and  study  on  the  part  of  pupils.  He  called  the 
attention  of  the  teachers  of  his  State  very  earnestly  to  some  recognition  of 
childhood  and  its  needs.  He  showed  clearly  that  the  child  must  be  treated 
as  a  human  being. 

Second — The  prominent  matter  was  the  teaching  of  spelling  in  the 
schools.  He  would  not  abolish  the  spelling  book,  but  he  would  change 
the  method  of  teaching  this  subject.  His  lecture  on  spelling  is  one  of 
the  strongest  pedagogical  documents  in  existence. 

Third — He  attacked  in  a  very  logical  and  convincing  manner  the  teaching 
of  reading  by  the  ABC  method.  He  showed  that  twenty  years  before 
the  writing  of  his  report  the  ABC  method  had  been  abolished  in  all 
Germany.  He  urged  the  use  of  the  word  method. 

Fourth — He  made  a  strong  plea  for  better  teaching  in  every  direction, 
with  full  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  body,  mind,  and  soul  of  the  children. 

Fifth — He  described  the  teaching  of  the  deaf  in  Germany,  and  the  use  of 
the  oral  method. 

Fifty-three  years  have  elapsed  since  this  epoch-making 
report  was  written,  and  we  have  seen  the  universal  acceptance, 
by  educators,  of  all  these  propositions  of  Horace  Mann,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last.  Boston  had  the  reputation  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  best  schools  in  the  United  States.  The  principals  of 
these  schools  have  been  and  are  called  masters.  It  would 
seem  that  on  general  principles  these  masters  would  have 
accepted  all  his  propositions  and  heard  the  gospel  of  better 
education  gladly,  but  the  opposite  is  the  truth.  These 
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masters  were  well-educated  men,  in  general  polished  gentle¬ 
men,  leaders  both  in  society  and  education  ;  but  they  met 
every  proposition  of  Horace  Mann’s  with  scorn  and  contempt. 
They  declared  that  Horace  Mann  would  overturn  the  grand¬ 
est  system  in  the  world,  that  had  existed  in  Massachusetts  for 
two  centuries.  They  said — although  he  had  given  all  his 
time  and  energies  for  several  years  to  the  subject  of  education 
— that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  education  whatever,  no  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  the  schools. 

The  thirty-one  masters  formed  an  organization  to  oppose 
Horace  Mann.  They  divided  up  the  work  among  their 
strongest  writers  and  thinkers,  who  wrote  long  articles  in 
reply  to  Horace  Mann’s  seventh  annual  report,  in  which  they 
attempted  to  show  logically  that  Horace  Mann  was  entirely 
wrong  in  every  particular ;  that  severe  flogging  was  the  only 
means  by  which  children  could  be  governed  ;  that  the  old- 
fashioned  spelling  was  right  and  should  be  continued ;  that 
the  only  method  by  which  children  could  be  taught  to  read 
was  the  old-fashioned  ABC  method.  They  maintained  that 
the  schools  were  good,  and  the  teaching  proper  and  right. 
They  poured  out  the  vials  of  their  wrath  against  the  method 
of  teaching  the  deaf  orally.  Horace  Mann  replied  with  great 
energy,  and  profound  wisdom,  and  keen  sarcasm.  He  cut  the 
ground  from  under  the  masters  in  his  clear,  strong,  logical 
way,  but  the  indomitable  opponents  of  improvement  came 
back  with  a  rejoinder;  and  one  pamphlet  followed  another,  in 
which  they  showed  clearly  the  greatest  contempt  for  Horace 
Mann  and  his  work.  They  declared  over  and  over  again  that 
the  schools  were  good  enough  ;  that  there  was  little  or  no 
need  for  the  training  of  teachers.  Their  great  cry  was  that 
“  experience  teaches  that  the  only  way  to  learn  to  teach  was 
to  teach,  without  any  preparation  in  a  pedagogical  line.  It 
will  readily  be  seen  that  these  masters  were  the  controllers 
and  leaders  of  education  in  the  United  States.  When  they 
turned  all  their  batteries  against  the  great  reformer,  the  people 
followed.  The  Massachusetts  State  Teachers’ Association  was 
organized  to  oppose  Horace  Mann.  By  a  rule  of  this  associa- 
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tion,  Horace  Mann  was  excluded  from  its  membership.  Most 
of  the  teachers’  meetings  consisted  of  vituperations  against  him. 

However,  he  had  on  his  side  strong  men.  Samuel  G.  Howe, 
founder  of  a  school  for  the  blind  in  South  Boston,  stood  by 
his  side.  Charles  Sumner  was  his  friend.  There  was  an  at¬ 
tempt  made  to  elect  Charles  Sumner  a  member  of  the  school 
board  in  East  Boston,  but  the  opponents  of  progress  elected 
another  man,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  great 
statesman.  The  balance  qf  power  was  with  the  masters. 
Most  of  the  teachers  were  untrained,  and  they  followed 
gladly  in  the  way  of  the  conservatives.  The  result  was  that 
the  great  reforms  which  Horace  Mann  urged  were  kept  out  of 
the  Massachusetts  schools,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  out  of  the 
schools  of  the  whole  country,  for  over  fifty  years,  by  the 
influence  and  writings  and  speeches  of  these  thirty-one 
masters. 

Endowed  with  the  purest  spirit,  high  ideals  of  education, 
perfect  self-abnegation,  Horace  Mann  had  to  bear  a  tremen¬ 
dous  load  of  opprobrium.  He  was  charged  with  trying  to 
destroy  the  common-school  system.  He  replied  by  trying  to 
point  out  the  tremendous  necessity  for  better  teaching.  They 
would  not  listen.  These  practical  schoolmasters  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder  in  solid  opposition  to  the  slightest  innovation  in 
teaching.  It  mattered  not  how  much  Horace  Mann  brought 
to  the  little  children  ;  how  awful  the  necessity  was  for  the 
upbuilding  of  the  republic  ;  these  teachers,  believing  that  they 
were  right,  prevented,  by  their  opposition,  the  coming  into 
the  common  school  of  anything  like  humane  treatment  of 
children  and  rational  education.  The  sweet,  strong,  patriotic 
spirit  of  Horace  Mann  was  embittered  by  this  malicious  oppo¬ 
sition  ;  by  the  contempt  and  scorn  that  was  poured  out  upon 
his  attempts  to  help  the  children. 

In  February,  1848,  John  Quincy  Adams  fell  dead  at  his 
desk  in  Congress.  Horace  Mann  was  elected  to  take  his 
place ;  was  re-elected  by  the  people  ;  but  under  the  strong 
opposition  of  Daniel  Webster,  whom  he  had  to  face  upon  the 
slavery  question,  he  was  not  renominated  for  a  third  term. 
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In  1852  he  accepted  the  position  of  president  of  Antioch 
College,  Yellow  Springs,  O.,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  the  training  of  young  men  and  women.  There  are 
many  of  his  pupils  still  living  who  tell  the  story  of  Horace 
Mann’s  great  enthusiasm,  great  earnestness,  and  devotion  to 
the  sacred  cause  to  which  he  had  given  his  life.  His  indom¬ 
itable,  earnest,  self-sacrificing  spirit  shows  itself  in  one  glorious 
line,  the  closing  sentence  of  his  address  to  his  last  graduating 
class  at  Antioch  College :  “  Be  ashamed  to  die  until  you  have 
won  some  victory  for  humanity.” 

One  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  his  birth ;  fifty-nine 
years  since  he  took  the  office  of  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Massachusetts.  The  little  nation  of  a  few 
millions  has  grown  to  a  great  stature,  but  the  living  spirit  of 
common  education  has  slowly,  but  surely,  permeated  the  whole 
nation.  Every  word  that  Horace  Mann  has  written  can  be 
read  to-day  by  every  teacher  with  the  greatest  profit.  It  has 
been  a  long,  earnest,  and  bitter  struggle  to  get  the  people  of 
this  country  to  see  what  common  education  means.  Now, 
after  the  lapse  of  over  half  a  century,  the  common-school 
system  is  fairly  in  motion  all  over  the  country ;  but  we  need 
just  the  same  spirit  now  as  then  ;  we  need  the  great  wisdom  of 
Horace  Mann  to  go  to  the  people  and  show  them  how  much 
there  is  in  education.  That  which  stood  in  the  way  of  prog¬ 
ress  then  stands  in  its  way  now — the  indifference  and  apathy 
of  the  people  and  the  employment  of  untrained  teachers. 

It  is  true  that  great  things  have  already  been  gained. 
People  in  general  stand  by  the  common-school  system  ; 
schoolhouses  almost  palaces  are  being  built;  millions  of 
money  are  given  for  the  education  of  the  children,  but  there 
is  little  question  in  regard  to  the  revenues,  whether  they  shall 
be  one  per  cent,  or  one  thousand  !  This  question  faces  us  in 
the  twentieth  century. 

Francis  W.  Parker 

Chicago  and  Cook  County 
Normal  School 
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SIGHT  TRANSLATION  FROM  THE  CLASSICS  AS  A  TEST  OF 
PROFICIENCY  IN  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  ' 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  question  before  us  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  college  professor  who  thinks  that  “there  is  no 
conceivable  justification  for  using  the  revenues  of  Harvard 
College,  or  the  time  and  strength  of  her  instructors,  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  enlighten  the  Egyptian  darkness”  in  which 
the  undergraduates  of  the  college  are  sitting,  and  who  believes 
that  in  a  university  no  scholar  of  distinction  should  be 
expected  to  give  his  time  to  merely  average  students.  What¬ 
ever  the  function  of  a  “scholar  of  distinction”  in  a  university 
may  be,  the  function  of  a  schoolmaster  is  to  train  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  the  average  boys  and  girls  on  whom  the  welfare 
of  the  race  in  the  next  generation  is  to  depend.  Nor  shall 
I  discuss  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  -profes¬ 
sional  man  who,  himself  trained  under  the  remorseless  com¬ 
petitions  by  which  the  material  interests  of  great  corporations 
are  promoted,  thinks  it  a  sound  and  wise  policy  in  education 
to  pit  one  school  against  another  in  sharp  competition  before 
the  public  eye  as  a  means  of  securing  greater  proficiency  in 
the  art  of  written  expression.  Whatever  the  efficacy  of  merci¬ 
less  competition  may  be  in  promoting  the  material  interests 
of  great  corporations,  such  competition  contributes  nothing 
whatever  to  the  nobility  of  character  which  every  school¬ 
master  should  hold  it  the  crowning  aim  of  his  work  to  pro¬ 
duce.  I  shall  discuss  the  question  before  us  from  neither  of 
these  points  of  view,  but  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
powers  and  needs  of  the  boys  and  girls  whom  it  is  our  busi¬ 
ness  as  teachers  to  educate. 

Accordingly,  wishing  to  put  myself  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  place  of  the  candidates  for  admission  to  Harvard  College, 

'  An  address  delivered  before  the  Massachusetts  Classical  and  High  School 
Teachers’ Association,  April  ii,  i8g6.  For  explanation  of  allusions  occurring  in 
this  address,  see  references  at  the  end. 
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so  as  to  be  able  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  weight  to  be 
attached  to  the  criticisms  made  by  the  Committee  on  Composi¬ 
tion  and  Rhetoric  on  their  work,  I  have  within  the  last  week 
personally  subjected  myself  to  the  admission  examination  in 
advanced  Latin  given  in  June,  1894,  at  Harvard  College;  and 
since  taking  this  examination,  I  have  studied  critically  the 
specimen  papers  printed  by  the  committee  in  its  last  report. 
In  taking  the  examination,  I  followed  carefully  of  course  the 
excellent  advice  given  by  the  examiner.  I  read  each  passage, 
as  I  reached  it,  two  or  three  times  attentively  through  in  the 
Latin,  so  as  to  grasp  the  thought  first.  Then  I  proceeded  to 
the  work  of  translation,  sentence  by  sentence,  writing  rapidly 
in  each  case  when  I  had  determined  the  form  the  English  was 
to  take,  and  running  my  pen  from  time  to  time  through  a 
word  or  phrase,  as  reflection  suggested  a  better  rendering. 
The  questions  asked  on  syntax,  derivation,  etc.,  required  no 
previous  thought,  as  the  principles  illustrated  were  all  familiar; 
so  that  I  was  able  to  write  these  parts  of  the  paper  as  fast  as 
my  mind  could  put  into  words  the  thought  of  which  I  was 
already  master.  When  I  had  finished  the  entire  paper,  I 
looked  at  my  watch  and  found  that  I  had  consumed  exactly 
one  hour  and  fifty-four  minutes.  The  time  allowed  was  two 
hours.  I  had  therefore  six  minutes  left  for  revision,  and  I 
found  that  I  could  spend  profitably  every  minute  of  that  time 
in  making  needed  modifications  of  punctuation  and  expression. 
At  the  end  of  the  two  hours  I  laid  aside  my  paper.  The  next 
day  I  reread  what  I  had  written,  to  see  what  impression  a 
fresh  inspection  of  it,  after  a  considerable  interval,  would  pro¬ 
duce.  I  found  two  or  three  slight  errors  in  translation,  which 
I  detected  immediately;  as  many  infelicities  of  expression, 
which  I  amended  in  passing ;  and  here  and  there  a  word  which 
it  puzzled  me  to  read,  and  which  I  am  sure  would  have  com-* 
pletely  baffled  a  stranger.  In  short,  I  should  not  have  been 
willing  to  allow  either  the  handwriting  or  the  language  of  my 
paper  to  stand  as  the  final  expression  of  my  proficiency  in 
penmanship  or  in  English  composition. 

Now,  when  I  contrast  the  equipment  for  such  an  examina¬ 
tion  which  thirty  years  of  adult  life,  largely  devoted  to  the 
teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek,  have  given  me,  with  the  rela¬ 
tively  meager  equipment  of  the  youth  who  present  them¬ 
selves  for  admission  to  Harvard  College,  I  feel  that,  in  view  of 
the  experience  I  have  just  described,  I  have  a  right  to  say. 
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with  the  authority  of  conviction,  that  the  paper  set  was  too  long 
for  the  time  allowed  by  at  least  one-third ;  and  that  no  esti¬ 
mate,  therefore,  put  on  the  English  of  the  translations  made, 
is  a  fair  one  that  does  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the 
candidates  were  struggling  under  adverse  circumstances  to 
perform  an  impossible  task. 

Again,  one  important  aim  of  the  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek 
should  be  to  develop  in  his  pupils  power  to  read  the  foreign 
language  for  the  subject  matter,  without  translation.  The  best 
way  of  developing  this  power  is  through  the  sight  reading  of 
new  passages.  Thus,  with  my  class  in  the  Iliad,  I  have  a  stated 
exercise  once  a  week  of  this  sort :  I  call  on  a  pupil  to  read 
aloud  rhythmically  a  passage  of,  say,  half  a  dozen  lines  that 
makes  complete  sense  in  itself ;  and  then,  with  eyes  raised  from 
the  book,  to  tell  me,  without  translation,  the  substance  of  what 
she  has  read.  Sometimes  she  succeeds  in  doing  this  very 
well;  sometimes  she  fails  completely.  Much  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  passage  and  the  aptitude  of  the  pupil.  If 
she  fails,  I  give  her  the  meanings  of  the  unfamiliar  words  and 
let  her  try  again ;  or  perhaps  I  read  the  passage  myself,  striv¬ 
ing  to  bring  out  the  thought  as  clearly  as  I  can  by  appropriate 
emphasis  and  inflection,  and  then  give  her  another  trial. 
Obviously  this  sort  of  exercise,  valuable  as  it  is  as  a  means  of 
developing  power  to'read  the  foreign  language  for  its  content 
and  as  literature,  contributes  nothing  whatever  toward  the 
development  of  skill  in  the  wholly  distinct  art  of  translating 
Greek  or  Latin  into  idiomatic  English. 

Another  equally  important  aim  of  the  teacher  should  be  to 
lead  the  pupil  to  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  grammatical 
structure  of  the  language  studied.  But  this  knowledge  can  be 
gained  only  through  the  medium  of  the  foreign  idiom ;  in 
other  words,  the  passages  that  are  critically  examined  from 
the  point  of  view  of  their  grammatical  structure  must  for  that 
purpose,  if  translated  at  all,  be  translated  not  freely,  but  liter¬ 
ally.  Such  literal  renderings,  used  as  a  means  of  interpreting 
the  structural  form  of  the  thought,  are  not  only  legitimate 
in  foreign-language  instruction,  but,  unless  the  foreign  idiom 
is  to  be  mechanically  absorbed  by  the  memory  without  any 
observational  or  reflective  activity  on  the  part  of  the  pupil, 
they  are  indispensable. 

Now,  as  the  two  processes  which  I  have  just  described 
necessarily  go  on  side  by  side  in  the  classroom,  the  danger  is 
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that,  when  the  pupil  is  called  upon  to  interpret  the  thought 
of  his  Latin  or  Greek  author  by  translating  the  text  into  Eng¬ 
lish,  his  translation,  unless  carefully  watched,  will  show  traces 
of  the  foreign  idiom.  Translation  is  a  difficult  art.  Indeed, 
its  reflex  influence  on  the  ordinary  English  of  the  translator  is 
largely  due  to  the  training  acquired  in  the  process  of  conquer¬ 
ing  the  difficulties  it  involves.  Here,  of  course,  the  teacher 
must  be  incessantly  watchful.  He  must  give  the  pupil  the 
inspiration  of  a  good  example,  and  he  must  criticise  the 
pupil’s  imperfect  work  up  to,  but  not  beyond,  the  point  at 
which  criticism  ceases  to  be  helpful  and  becomes  dishearten¬ 
ing.  Every  teacher  knows  that  there  is  such  a  point.  And 
when  the  teacher  has  done  his  best,  he  should  have  the  moral 
courage,  notwithstanding  the  pessimistic  reports  of  committees 
on  composition  and  rhetoric,  to  be  content  with  his  best. 

Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  in  one  of  his  published  letters, 
says  rightly  that  the  way  to  train  a  pupil  to  translate  Latin 
and  Greek  into  good  English  is  to  give  him  frequent  practice 
in  written  as  distinct  from  oral  translation.  But  he  apparently 
overlooks  an  important  point.  Translation,  whether  written 
or  oral,  should  follow,  not  precede,  the  mastery  of  the  thought 
contained  in  the  matter  translated.  Hence  practice  in  written 
translation  should  be  on  review  rather  than  on  advance  work. 
It  does  no  good,  so  far  as  training  in  the  art  of  written  expres¬ 
sion  is  concerned,  to  set  a  pupil,  without  helps  of  any  sort,  to 
groping  his  way  through  an  obscure  passage  by  the  process  of 
written  translation.  The  way  in  which  I  use  the  Latin  and 
Greek  text  read  by  my  pupils,  as  a  means  of  training  them  in 
English  composition  and  of  helping  them  at  the  same  time  to 
realize  that  the  works  they  are  required  to  read  are  literature 
of  a  high  order,  is  this :  When  we  have  read,  by  daily  install¬ 
ments,  an  entire  book  of  Vergil  or  Homer,  or  an  entire  speech 
of  Cicero,  with  no  review  of  any  sort,  but  with  each  day’s  work 
given  wholly  to  fresh  material,  I  assign  the  book  or  speech  just 
completed  as  a  review  lesson,  to  be  prepared  in  the  following 
manner.  I  divide  the  whole  amount  into  portions  of  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  lines  each,  and  assign  each  portion  to 
one  pupil.  It  is  the  business  of  the  pupil  to  whom  one  of 
these  portions  is  assigned,  to  read  her  assignment  through  in 
the  Latin  or  the  Greek  without  translation,  and  then  to  prepare, 
in  as  good  English  as  she  can  command,  a  written  outline  of 
the  story  or  argument.  I  also  divide  the  same  book  or  speech 
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into  smaller  portions  of  about  thirty  lines  each,  and  distribute 
these  smaller  portions  among  the  remaining  members  of  the 
class,  giving  one  to  each.  It  is  the  business  of  the  pupil  to 
whom  one  of  these  smaller  portions  is  assigned,  to  make  an 
exact,  but  idiomatic,  English  translation  of  the  portion 
assigned  to  her.  The  question  by  which  she  is  to  test  the 
quality  of  her  finished  work  is,  “Does  it  read  as  if  it  had  been 
originally  composed  in  English?”  That  is,  “Is  the  translation 
wholly  free  from  foreign  idioms?”  All  these  papers  are  handed 
to  me  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson,  to  be  read  aloud  by  me 
in  the  presence  of  the  class  with  such  brief  commendation  or 
unfavorable  criticism  as  the  quality  of  the  work  suggests. 

But  while  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  English  of  the  sight 
translations  printed  by  the  committee  is  not  of  the  best,  it  is 
also  to  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  these  papers  afford 
gratifying  evidence,  here  and  there,  of  the  fact  that  the  teachers 
of  the  candidates  had  trained  their  pupils  to  avoid  the  Latin 
idiom  in  their  translations.  Thus  No.  12,  who  was  marked 
“C+,”  and  who  was  therefore  presumably  only  an  average 
student,  in  translating  Idemque  consul,  wrote,  not  “And  the  same 
consul,”  but  “So,  too,  the  consul”;  in  translating  Quo  tempore 
quantam  vim  naturce  bonitas  haberet  et  vera  nobilitas  intellegere 
potuistis,  he  wrote,  not  “At  which  time  you  were  able  to  see 
how  great  power  goodness  of  nature  and  true  nobility  had,” 
but  “And  upon  that  occasion  you  could  see  what  power  there 
is  in  integrity  of  character  and  true  nobility”;  in  translating 
Perspecta  vestra  voluntate,  he  wrote,  not  “Your  wish  having 
been  perceived,”  but  “When  he  understood  your  wish”;  in 
translating  Tamen  huius  temporis  ac  timoris  mei  non  est  conari 
commemorare  bcneficia  in  me  smgulorum,  he  wrote  not  “Yet  it  is 
not  of  this  time  and  my  fear  to  attempt  to  commemorate  the 
benefits  of  individuals  toward  me,”  but  “Yet  this  occasion  and 
my  own  fear  do  not  permit  me  to  recount  the  benefits  I  have 
received  at  the  hands  of  individuals.” 

But  Professor  Goodwin,  in  an  article  called  out  by  the  first 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  says, 
by  implication,  that  English  boys  are  much  better  trained,  and 
that  they  would  do  the  same  work  under  the  same  conditions 
much  more  satisfactorily.  Anyone,  however,  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  read  Matthew  Arnold’s  essay  on  The  literary 
infltience  of  academies  will  find  that  Mr.  Arnold  has  a  lower 
opinion  than  Professor  Goodwin  of  English  standards  of  excel- 
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lence  in  the  matter  of  translations  from  the  classics,  and  that 
he  considers  educated  Englishmen  notably  deficient  in  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  faulty  English  in  such  translations.  In  a  letter,"  too, 
which  Mr.  Arnold  wrote  from  Paris  to  his  friend  Professor 
Conington,  after  having  examined  the  Latin  and  Greek  exer¬ 
cise  books  of  French  boys,  he  complains  of  the  comparative 
indifference  prevailing  in  England  on  the  subject  of  the  acqui¬ 
sition  by  the  pupil  of  a  mastery  over  his  own  language,  and 
says:  “Perhaps,  because  it  does  not  count  for  so  much  with 
us,  a  like  mastery  is,  in  fact,  scarcely  ever  attained  in  Eng¬ 
land — certainly  never  at  school^' 

Now,  I  have  no  access  to  printed  copies  of  the  sight  trans¬ 
lations  made  by  English  boys  at  the  examination  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  university.  But  I  have  at  hand  a  translation  of 
the  Iliad  made  by  an  Oxford  graduate  who,  besides  having 
had  the  benefit  of  the  training  of  an  English  secondary  school, 
has  also  had  the  advantage  of  a  university  training  and  of 
many  years  of  post-graduate  study  in  the  classics.  I  may  add 
that  this  Oxford  graduate  is  the  author  of  several  translations 
from  the  classics  that  have  had  an  extensive  sale  both  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  in  this  country.  Let  me  ask  your  attention  to  a  few 
specimens  of  his  translation  of  the  Iliad. 

//.  vii.  244:  “He  spoke,  and  brandishing  hurled  forth  his 
long-shadowed  spear,  and  smote  the  mighty  seven-hided  shield 
of  Ajax  on  the  outside  brass,  which  was  the  eighth  (layer) 
thereon  .  .  .  Next  Jove-sprung  Ajax  in  turn  sent  forth  his 
very  long  spear,  and  struck  the  all-equal  shield  of  Priam’s  son. 
Through  the  shining  shield  passed  the  impetuous  spear,  and 
was  fastened  in  his  very  ingeniously  wrought  corselet,  and 
from  the  opposite  side  the  spear  cut  his  tunic  near  the  flank. 
But  he  inclined  himself,  and  avoided  black  death.  Then  they 
both,  having  drawn  out  their  long  spears  with  their  hands, 
joined  battle,  like  unto  raw-devouring  lions,  or  wild  boars, 
whose  strength  is  not  feeble.” 

II.  xvii.  491 :  “Both  advanced  direct,  covered  as  to  their 
shoulders  with  bulls’  hides,  dry,  thick;  and  upon  them  much 
brass  was  plated.  But  along  with  them  went  both  Chromius 
and  godlike  Aretus:  and  their  mind  greatly  hoped  to  slay 
them,  and  to  drive  away  the  long-necked  steeds.  Foolish,  for 
they  were  not  destined  to  return  back  bloodlessly  from  Autom- 

*  Referred  to  by  Mr.  A.  J.  George  in  the  discussion  which  followed  this  ad¬ 
dress. 
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edon,  for  he  having  prayed  to  father  Jove,  was  filled  with 
fortitude  as  to  his  dark  mind.” 

II.  XX.  395.  “After  him  Achilles  smote  Demoleon,  son 
of  Antenor,  a  brave  repeller  of  the  fight,  in  the  temples, 
through  his  brazen-cheeked  helmet  .  .  .  and  he  subdued  him, 
ardent.” 

These  translations,  you  will  remember,  were  by  no  means 
sight  translations;  they  were  made  with  the  aid  of  every  pos¬ 
sible  appliance  for  scholarly  work,  and  they  were  not  made 
under  the  tyranny  of  a  time  limit. 

I  will  now  ask  your  attention  to  a  brief  passage  from  this 
author’s  preface.  I  read  it  with  two  objects  in  view:  (i)  to 
show  how  abundant  helps  he  had,  and  used,  in  making  his 
translation ;  and  (2)  to  show  how  marked  the  difference  is 
between  the  English  he  wrote  when  fettered  by  the  foreign 
idiom  and  the  English  he  wrote  when  he  was  expressing  freely 
his  own  thoughts.’  This  will  help  us  to  understand  how  far 
sight  translation  from  Latin  and  Greek  classics  may  be  trusted 
as  evidence  of  proficiency  in  English  composition.  The  pas¬ 
sage  is  as  follows: 

“  The  present  translation  of  the  Iliad  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  to  con¬ 
vey,  more  accurately  than  any  which  has  preceded  it,  the  words  and  thoughts 
of  the  original.  It  is  baserl  upon  a  careful  examination  of  whatever  has  been 
contributed  by  scholars  of  every  age  toward  the  elucidation  of  the  text,  in¬ 
cluding  the  ancient  scholiasts  and  lexicographers,  the  exegetical  labors  of 
Barnes  and  Clarke,  and  the  elaborate  criticisms  of  Heyne,  Wolf,  and  theit 
successors.” 

The  method  by  which  candidates  for  admission  to  Harvard 
College  are  examined  in  Latin  and  Greek  is  a  good  one  in 
two  respects.  It  serves  as  a  satisfactory  test  of  fitness  for 
collegiate  work  in  these  departments,  and  it  holds  the  schools 
to  the  important  work  of  developing  mental  power  in  their 
pupils,  as  distinguished  from  the  inferior  work  of  merely 
imparting  to  them  knowledge.  But  if  the  theory  is  to  prevail 
that  sight  translations  from  Latin  and  Greek  authors  are 
legitimate  material  to  be  used  and  published  as  tests  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  English  composition,  the  sooner  they  are  eliminated 

•  Dr.  Moses  Merrill,  later  in  the  discussion,  drew  a  like  contrast  between  a 
purely  sight  translation  made  by  one  of  his  pupils,  under  a  strict  time  limit,  and  a 
translation  made  by  the  same  pupil  with  the  permitted  use  of  a  dictionary  and 
without  a  strict  time  limit. 
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from  the  admission  examination  the  better.  Taking  into 
account  all  the  conditions  and  limitations  that  ought  to  be 
considered  in  estimating  the  work  of  the  candidates  whose 
translations  are  printed  by  the  committee — the  excessive 
length  of  the  papers;  the  strict  time  limit;  the  absence  of  a 
vocabulary  of  the  less  usual  words  ;  the  absence  of  all  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  connection  of  the  passage  set  with  the  context; 
the  candidate’s  imperfect  grasp  of  the  author’s  thought ;  the 
fettering  influence  of  the  foreign  idiom — taking  into  account, 
I  say,  all  these  adverse  conditions,  and  making,  besides,  a 
reasonable  allowance  for  the  occasional  infinite  capacity  for 
blundering  of  the  class  of  applicants  for  admission  to  college 
whom  Shakspere  would  charitably  call  "naturals,”  I  find 
nothing  in  the  papers  published  by  the  committee  of  which 
the  teachers  of  the  candidates  need  be  ashamed. 

In  fact,  what  most  impresses  me  in  the  reports  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Composition  and  Rhetoric  is  not  the  imperfect  work 
of  the  candidates,  fettered  as  they  were  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  struggling  to  perform  in  a  limited  time  an  impossible 
task,  and  to  transfer  from  a  foreign  language  into  idiomatic 
English  thoughts  which  they  had  not  clearly  grasped — but 
rather  the  incompetence  of  the  committee  to  perform  the  task 
it  was  appointed  to  perform. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  you  have  had  the  same  difficulty  that 
I  have  had  in  understanding  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
Committee  on  Composition  and  Rhetoric  in  publishing  its  last 
report.  But  I  have  observed  that,  when  the  mind  is  confronted 
with  something  that  is  difficult  to  understand,  it  is  apt  to  be 
aided  by  an  argument  or  an  illustration  drawn  from  analogy — 
and  especially  so  if  the  analogy  suggests  a  picture.  I  will  ask 
you,  therefore,  to  suppose  a  body  of  schoolmasters  to  have 
been  invested  with  authority  to  test  the  proficiency  of  the 
Committee  on  Composition  and  Rhetoric  in  the  art  of  danc¬ 
ing,  and  to  publish  the  results  of  its  investigation.  If  the 
schoolmasters  under  such  circumstances  should  imitate  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  Committee  on  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  they 
would  first  bind  the  arms  of  the  performers  close  to  the  body 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  elbows,  and  then,  in  like  manner, 
bind  their  legs  from  the  hips  to  the  knees.  One  of  the  school¬ 
masters,  deputed  to  act  as  ringmaster,  would  then  touch  up 
the  committee  with  a  whip  and  set  them  to  dancing.  The 
committee  under  such  conditions  would  look,  I  fancy,  very 
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much  as  if  they  were  trying  to  “walk  Spanish”  in  the  midst  of 
“Egyptian  darkness.”  What  a  spectacle  that  would  be  for 
gods  and — schoolmasters !  Apparatus  for  instantaneous  pho¬ 
tography  would  have  been  provided,  and,  as  the  dancing  pro¬ 
ceeded,  the  attitudes  of  the  committee  would  be  reproduced, 
to  be  afterward  transferred  to  Edison’s  kinetoscope,  where 
they  might  be  forever  studied  at  leisure  in  facsimile.  What 
would  be  thought  of  a  body  of  schoolmasters  who  should 
resort  to  such  a  method  of  testing  the  committee’s  proficiency 
in  dancing?  No  body  of  self-respecting  schoolmasters  would, 
I  am  sure,  do  the  committee  such  injustice.  On  the  contrary, 
they  would  not  only  give  the  committee  the  free  use  of  their 
limbs,  but,  in  the  generosity  of  their  hearts,  they  would  give 
them,  besides,  the  advantages  of  evening  dress,  of  waxed 
floors,  of  electric  lights,  of  entrancing  music — in  short,  of  all 
the  accessories  which  tend  to  promote  ease  and  grace  in 
dancing. 

The  procedure  I  have  described  is  closely  analogous  to  what 
the  Committee  on  Composition  and  Rhetoric  has  done  in  its 
reports.  But  there  is  worse  yet  to  come.  In  their  last  report 
the  committee  say: 

“In  their  next  report  the  committee  may  not  improbably  pursue  another 
course.  .  .  It  may  then ‘be  thought  best  to  publish  the  papers  of  all  the 
candidates  presenting  themselves  for  admission  to  college  from  one  or  two 
particular  schools  or  academies — the  Boston  Latin  School,  for  instance,  and 
Mr.  Noble’s ;  or  Messrs.  Browne  and  Nichols’s  and  the  Roxbury  Latin — 
thus  at  once  bringing  into  contrast  the  methods  and  results  achieved  in 
those  schools,  and  showing  the  degree,  if  any,  of  improvement  brought  about 
in  collegiate  preparatory  institutions  of  the  higher  class.” 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  Committee  on  Composi¬ 
tion  and  Rhetoric  has  at  last  turned  schoolmaster,  and  that 
the  names  of  offenders  are  to  be  spoken  right  out  before  the 
whole  school.  In  the  present  case,  too,  the  schoolmaster  has 
lost  his  temper.  Now,  when  a  schoolmaster  loses  his  temper, 
the  bad  boys,  who  have  provoked  the  explosion,  laugh 
derisively ;  the  good  boys,  who  would  gladly  show  him  respect 
and  honor,  sit  in  pained  silence  at  his  lapse  of  dignity.  No 
one  is  benefited  by  the  display  of  temper,  and  no  one  is 
injured  by  it  but  the  schoolmaster  himself.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  better  counsels  will  prevail,  and  that  the  Committee  on 
Composition  and  Rhetoric  will  think  twice  before  putting 
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into  execution  its  absurd  threat.  Unless  the  committee 
means  completely  to  forfeit  the  respect  of  the  schoolmasters 
whose  work  it  hopes  to  influence,  it  will  do  well  to  give  no 
further  exhibitions  of  its  ungracious,  illogical,  and  indiscreet 
zeal. 

John  Tetlow 

Girls’  High  and  Latin  Schools, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Note  ;  For  documents  and  papers  dealing  with  the  subject  matter  of  this  address, 
see  :  Reports  of  Committee  on  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Harvard  University,  1893 
and  1895  ;  also  articles  by  Charles  Francis  Adams  and  Professor  W.  W.  Goodwin, 
Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine,  January,  1893,  and  April,  1893;  and  in  The  Nation, 
September  29  and  October  24  and  31,  1895. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  MAKING  SECONDARY -SCHOOL 
PROGRAMMES 

The  high-school  programmes  herewith  presented  may  serve 
as  illustrations  fairly  typical  of  how  the  suggestive  schemes  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten  may  be  modified  to  suit  the  varying 
demands  of  local  conditions.  In  the  present  instance  these 
conditions  are  in  brief  the  following; 

A  city  school,  designed  primarily  to  illustrate  typical  phases 
of  secondary  instruction  and  secondarily,  to  prepare  for  college 
or  for  “life.”  Few  of  the  pupils  entering  the  school  have  had 
a  modern  language  in  the  elementary  school.  Most  of  the 
entering  pupils  have  had  science,  both  biological  and  physical, 
in  the  grades.  In  all  the  courses  except  the  manual  training 
the  school  week  is  only  twenty-five  periods  in  length. 

The  most  striking  differences  between  these  schemes  and 
Table  IV  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  may  be 
summarized  thus;  The  introduction  of  the  manual-training 
course,  preparatory  to  institutes  of  technology,  mines,  etc.; 
the  offering  of  two  courses,  each  containing  three  foreign  lan¬ 
guages;  the  provision  of  some  form  of  manual  training  and 
drawing  in  each  course;  and  the  including  of  physical  training 
in  the  total  of  each  year’s  work. 

In  further  explanation  of  the  table  it  should  be  said  that 
the  figures  at  the  left  indicate  the  number  of  years  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  studied.  Special  subjects  pursued  under  science, 
mathematics,  etc.,  are  not  specified ;  they  do  not  differ  essen¬ 
tially,  however,  from  the  subjects  specified  in  the  Report  of  the 
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Committee  of  Ten,  except  that  physics  and  chemistry  are 
studied  in  the  first  two  years,  and  physiography,  geology, 
botany,  and  physiology  in  the  last  two  years.  The  manual 
training  in  the  third  year  consists  of  household  economics  for 
the  girls  and  some  form  of  woodworking  for  the  boys.  The 
“net”  total  is  found  by  deducting  one-half  from  the  hours  of 
laboratory  studies  requiring  no  preparation  outside  of  class, 
as  physical  training  and  drawing,  and  one-quarter  from  those 
of  laboratory  studies  requiring  preparation  outside  of  class,  as 
science. 

In  these  programmes  the  following  points  may  be  noted  : 

1.  Concentration — Each  foreign  language,  .when  begun, 
occurs  every  day,  excepting  in  the  manual-training  course. 
Not  more  than  one  foreign  language  is  begun  at  the  same 
time.  The  number  of  studies  pursued  at  one  time  is  usually 
six,  and  reaches  seven  only  in  the  cases  where  the  different 
subjects  are  closely  related. 

2.  Contimiity — This  is  highest  in  the  general  and  manual¬ 
training  courses,  where  four  (^or  five)  studies  continue  without  a 
break  throughout  the  course,  and, as  usual,  lowest  in  the  classical 
courses,  where  only  two  continuous  subjects  are  found.  In  the 
general  course  this  number  would  be  increased  if  mathematics, 
drawing,  and  manual  training  were  to  be  considered  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  same  group.  As  to  history  in  the  classical  pro¬ 
gramme,  it  is  found  that  it  can  best  be  taught  in  the  classics 
if  a  year  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
history;  and  it  has  been  found  better  to  have  the  study  of 
history  in  this  way  precede  the  study  of  it  in  the  classic 
writers.  The  intensive  study  of  periods  of  American  history  by 
the  students  in  all  courses  (in  the  fourth  year)  is  thought  to  be 
an  indispensable  part  of  the  programme  of  every  high-school 
student,  whether  he  has  studied  history  in  his  second  and 
third  years  or  not.  The  course  in  mathematics  is  also  broken, 
but  it  is  thought  best  to  concentrate  the  mathematical  work 
of  the  course  into  three  years,  and  allow  the  work  of  the  first 
two  years  to  “settle”  before  being  reviewed  in  the  final  year. 
The  break  in  drawing  is  only  apparent,  for  drawing  occurs 
only  in  the  first  year  and  connects  with  that  of  the  grades. 
There  remains  science,  which  is  studied  in  two  consecutive 
years.  If  any  additional  science  were  introduced,  it  would 
have  to  be  at  the  expense  of  either  history  or  drawing  or  both, 
and  it  is  believed  to  be  better,  for  the  reasons  given,  to  retain 
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all  and  to  concentrate  upon  one.  Further,  it  may  be  urged 
that  lateral  correlation  is  as  important  as  continuity,  and  also, 
that  the  words  of  Professor  Hinsdale  here  apply:  "That  bal¬ 
ance  of  development  which  we  should  call  a  liberal  education, 
can  be  gained  through  a  measurably  expanded  curriculum.”  ‘ 

3.  Equality  of  time  allotment  among  the  principal  groups  of 
studies — These  groups,  as  given  by  President  Baker,  are  four 
in  number;  namely,  mathematics,  science,  history  and  English, 
foreign  language.  To  each  one  of  these  groups  President 
Baker  would  assign  an  equal  share — sixteen  periods.  This 
simple  method  of  settling  the  question  of  time  allotment  seems 
on  its  face  open  to  grave  objection.  Besides,  the  basis  of 
division  itself  is  faulty.  For,  judged  from  the  viewpoint  of 
educational  values,  English  includes  both  grammar  and  litera¬ 
ture;  foreign  languages  include  not  only  these,  but  history  as 
well;  and  history,  being  studied  for  a  different  purpose  from 
either  language  or  literature,  should  be  in  its  own  group. 

The  fivefold  scheme  of  classification  on  the  basis  of  educa¬ 
tional  values,  proposed  by  Dr.  Harris,  seems  to  to  be  from 
every  point  of  view  superior.  Adopting  this  classification, 
and  roughly  estimating  the  amount  of  time  to  be  charged 
to  each  group  in  the  above  programmes,  we  find,  in  the  mean 
courses,  the  literature  group  assigned  twenty-one  to  twenty- 
nine  periods;  the  mathematical  group,  including  physical 
science  and  constructive  work,  twenty  to  fifteen ;  the  grammar 
group,  eleven  to  sixteen;  the  history  group,  nine  to  twelve; 
the  biological  science  group,  three  to  nine.  The  lack  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  assignment  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  both  a 
necessity  and  a  virtue ;  for  the  emphasis  is  laid  on  some  leading 
group,  and  that  group  is  the  one  which  deserves  to  be  prepo¬ 
tent  ;  while  of  the  other  groups,  those  receive  the  most  time 
which,  m  the  secondary  school,  should  be  given  the  most 
attention ;  those  the  least,  which,  in  the  secondary  school^ 
deserve  the  least. 

Walter  L.  Hervey 

Teachers  College, 

New  York 

'  Educational  Review,  September,  1894. 
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TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  NEW  YORK 

PROPOSED  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

Horace  Mann  High  School  and  Macy  ManuaUTraining  High  School 


Manual  Training 
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History^  Science^  and 
Modern  Language 
in  Each  Year 


Classical,  without 
Grbbk 

Three  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages  {Two  Modern) 
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I  Mathematics . 

I  History . 

1  Science . 
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1  History .  3 
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1  French .  5 
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REVIEWS 

The  principles  of  sociology :  an  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  association  and 

of  social  organization — By  Franklin  Henry  Giddings,  M.  A.  New  York : 

Macpiillan  &  Co.,  1896.  476  p.  $3.00. 

Seldom  has  a  scientific  book  been  awaited  with  such  expect¬ 
ancy  as  this  work  by  Professor  Giddings.  The  rapid  aging 
of  texts,  owing  to  the  quick  pace  of  sociological  thought,  as 
well  as  the  promise  given  by  the  author’s  Theory  of  sociology, 
led  scholars  to  look  impatiently  for  the  rounded  treatise  in 
which  he  should  show  his  full  hand.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  book  fully  meets  the  keyed-up  expectations.  The 
freshness  of  the  matter  lends  it  the  fascination  of  a  novel,  and 
the  skill  with  which  the  new  is  embodied,  without  letting  go 
the  old,  will  make  it  a  basis  from  which  to  undertake  further 
explorations.  The  recasting  that  sociology  stood  so  much  in 
need  of  has  been  so  brilliantly  and  withal  so  wisely  done  that 
the  work  will  be  a  standard  for  a  good  while,  despite  the  tide 
of  sociologic  investigation  that  is  how  running  so  strongly. 

Professor  Giddings  deals  with  association  rather  than  with 
society,  very  properly  reserving  till  the  last  the  difficult  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  what  society  is.  In  sociology  he  sees  not  an  ency¬ 
clopedic  science  embracing  all  the  social  sciences  such  as 
economics,  ethics,  politics,  and  jurisprudence,  but  a  founda¬ 
tion  science  from  which  the  special  social  sciences  branch  off. 

The  phenomena  peculiar  to  it  he  regards  as  due  to  “the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  kind”  which  “continually  moves  men  to  act  as 
they  would  not  if  they  were  governed  altogether  by  consider¬ 
ations  of  utility,  fear,  loyalty,  or  reverence;  it  continually  pre¬ 
vents  the  theoretically  perfect  working  of  economic,  legal,  and 
political  motives:  it  is,  therefore,  the  cause  of  the  distinctively 
social  phenomena  of  communities.” 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  exceedingly  systematic,  the  key 
being  found  in  the  logical  order  of  the  problems  of  the  science. 
Two  groups  are  distinguished — the  primary  problems  of  social 
structure  and  growth,  and  the  secondary  problems  of  social 
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process,  law,  and  cause.  The  text  thus  falls  into  two  grand 
divisions,  the  first,  in  the  main,  descriptive  and  historical ;  the 
second  abstract  and  analytic,  and  less  than  one-fourth  as  long. 
To  the  latter  division  are  wisely  relegated  a  series  of  difficult 
inquiries  which  have  too  often  bogged  the  student  at  the  very 
outset  of  a  text. 

The  structure  of  society  is  treated  in  chapters  on  the  social 
population,  the  social  mind,  the  social  composition,  and  the 
social  constitution.  In  the  first  of  these,  after  a  fascinating 
study  of  the  factors  of  association.  Professor  Giddings  shows 
in  his  doctrine  of  social  classes  the  true  insertion  point  of  that 
luxuriant  growth  of  knowledge  known  as  “social  science”  or 
“philanthropology.”  In  the  significant  chapter  on  the  social 
mind,  the  author  strikes  the  keynote  of  the  book.  Already 
the  reader  will  have  missed  the  familiar  organic  concept. 
Standard  words  and  phrases,  such  as  “organism,”  “organ,” 
"heart,”  “function,”  “differentiation,”  “social  body,”  “social 
physiology,”  and  others,  will  be  conspicuous  to  him  by  their 
absence. 

Professor  Giddings  believes  that  the  young  science  has  been 
long  enough  wet-nursed  by  biology,  and  now  ought  to  be 
restored  to  the  tutelage  of  its  mother,  psychology.  No  finer 
pages  are  in  the  boqk  than  those  picturing  the  rise  and  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  various  traditions,  economic,  jural,  political, 
religious,  and  esthetic,  which  in  time  spread  and  grow  together ; 
forming  for  the  individual  born  into  a  developed  society  a  vast 
spiritual  environment  molding  him  to  the  group  type.  Not 
long  ago  the  writer  insisted  that  the  central  problem  of  soci¬ 
ology  is  to  explain  the  building  of  the  soul  of  social  man.  In 
his  recognition  of  the  mass  of  tradition  emptied  into  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  each  generation,  and  of  the  power  of  the  many 
to  impose  its  standards,  beliefs,  and  tastes  on  the  one,  the 
author  furnishes  the  factors  for  the  solution. 

Exceedingly  happy  is  the  distinction  between  “social  com¬ 
position”  and  “social  constitution.”  Most  of  us,  in  following 
the  easy  path  of  description,  showing  the  progressive  differ¬ 
entiation  of  the  parts  of  society,  have  barked  our  shins  cruelly 
against  facts  showing  a  growing  likeness  between  the  com¬ 
ponents  of  a  group.  After  such  an  encounter  we  have  usually 
kicked  the  troublesome  fact  to  one  side,  and  gone  on  our  way 
sore  but  sure.  The  difficulty  was  due  to  overlooking  that 
aspect  of  society  aptly  termed  “composition.”  Under  this 
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heading  the  author  treats  of  families,  neighborhoods,  and  com¬ 
munities,  of  the  physiological  and  psychological  significance  of 
these  groups,  of  their  growing  conformity  to  a  prevailing  type, 
and  of  the  effect  of  this  on  the  consciousness  of  kind. 

The  chapter  on  the  social  constitution  is  hardly  so  strong. 
One  does  not  blame  the  author  for  dismissing  in  twenty-six 
pages  those  specialized  associations  that,  as  "organs”  and 
"functions,”  engrossed  the  pages  of  the  earlier  sociologists. 
He  very  properly  leaves  politics,  economics,  and  philanthro- 
pology  each  to  deal  with  the  associations  that  pertain  to  it. 
But  one  misses  here  the  richness  of  the  preceding  pages  in 
social  psychology.  It  might  have  been  pointed  out  that  each 
of  the  associations  forms  its  own  little  stock  of  traditions 
which  in  course  of  time  begins  to  shape  its  members;  and  that 
in  its  growing  power  to  foster  esprit  du  corps,  partisanship,  and 
loyalty,  what  was  at  first  a  mere  passive  instrument  becomes 
a  center  of  radiating  influences,  contributing  its  mite  to  the 
great  spiritual  environment. 

One  gets  an  impression  of  immense  reading  and  sustained 
labor  in  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  pages  devoted  to  the  his¬ 
torical  evolution  of  society.  Society  is  here  traced  through 
the  phases  presented  by  the  formation  of  the  horde,  the  tribe, 
the  folk,  and  the  people.  The  growth  of  the  social  mind  is 
shown,  and  at  each  stage  the  ruling  ideas  are  indicated.  Social 
transformations  are  interpreted  as  much  in  terms  of  idea  and 
belief  as  in  terms  of  structure  and  institution.  After  blood 
kinship  ceases  to  be  the  basis  of  organization,  and  society  has 
become  a  plastic  civil  association,  there  are,  according  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Giddings,  three  stages  to  be  distinguished.  Hegel’s 
interpretations  of  historical  progress  is  rejected  as  too  subject¬ 
ive.  Comte’s  "three  states”  are  likewise  defective,  and  Mr. 
Spencer’s  distinction  of  militant  and  industrial  types  is  found 
too  objective.  Hegel  and  Comte  look  too  much  to  the  phases 
of  personality,  Mr.  Spencer  too  much  to  social  structure;  the 
satisfying  interpretation  must  correlate  the  ideas  and  feelings 
of  men  with  the  answering  social  organization.  The  way  in 
which  Professor  Giddings  does  this — in  distinguishing  the  mili¬ 
tary-religious,  the  liberal-legal,  and  the  economic-ethical  types 
of  civilization — is  admirable. 

The  study  of  social  phenomena  and  products  calls  for  a 
review  of  the  underlying  forces,  or,  as  Professor  Giddings  says, 
"the  social  process.”  This  is  regarded  on  two  sides,  the 
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physical  and  the  psychical.  The  chapter  on  the  former  is 
perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  in  the  book,  owing  to  his  too 
closely  following  Spencer’s  First  principles.  The  subsuming 
of  social  processes  under  universal  formulae  belongs  not  to 
sociology,  but  to  the  philosophy  of  the  sciences.  The  depend¬ 
ence  of  social  fact  on  soil,  climate,  and  physical  features 
might  have  been  easily  shown  in  the  concrete  without  inter¬ 
preting  it  into  the  abstract  polysyllables  of  the  synthetic 
philosophy. 

In  considering  the  psychical  aspect  of  the  social  process  we 
get  some  brilliant  pages  on  the  fitness  for  happiness  of  social¬ 
ized  men.  Meaty  and  toothsome  discussions  follow  on  the 
expansion  of  volitional  association,  the  limitation  of  associa¬ 
tion  by  physical  intimacy,  and  the  conflict  of  the  associative 
and  the  dissociative  tendencies.  Very  admirably  are  we 
shown  that  those  who  fight  positive  institutions  and  champion 
the  liberty  of  the  individual  are,  after  all,  relying  on  insti¬ 
tutions,  only  of  another  sort.  “All  of  that  inner  determining 
power  which  is  characteristic  of  personality  implies  certain 
beliefs  in  regard  to  the  world  wherein  man  finds  himself,  and 
certain  obediences,  corresponding  to  the  beliefs”  (p.  395). 

Professor  Giddings’s  contention  that  whatever  social  choices 
be,  they  are  in  the  long  run  pared  down  by  natural  selection 
to  about  the  same  thing,  will  not  stand.  His  criticism  of  Mr. 
Ward,  for  regarding  the  intervention  of  will  as  the  substitution 
of  an  artificial  for  a  natural  process,  must  fall  with  it.  The 
statement  that  mistaken  choices  can  result  in  the  destruction 
of  the  choosers  was  omitted  by  Mr.  Ward  from  his  study  of 
the  social  will,  probably  not  because  it  was  so  recondite  a 
truth,  but  because  it  was  so  obvious. 

The  book  is  wonderfully  free,  however,  from  ill-considered 
statements.  One  is  impressed  by  the  conscientious  care  with 
which  Professor  Giddings  has  fitted  himself  for  dealing  with 
each  phase  of  his  subject.  The  style  is  very  close-grained, 
making  the  author  a  good  ground-gainer.  The  book  is  for 
thinking  people,  and  makes  no  concessions  to  popularity 
beyond  newness  of  matter,  clearness  of  statement,  systematic 
arrangement,  and  other  excellences  of  book-making. 

The  advent  of  this  type  of  sociology  ought  to  be  of  signifi¬ 
cance  to  teachers.  Education  is  not  a  primary  science  but 
a  secondary  science,  resting  on  sociology  and  psychology  ;  the 
former  setting  the  tasks  of  the  educator,  the  latter  showing 
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how  to  do  them.  Strange  to  say,  however,  sociology  has 
until  now  given  no  clear  deliverance  for  the  guidance  of  educa¬ 
tors.  Judging  from  recent  addresses  and  articles  that  have 
come  under  the  writer’s  notice,  the  sociology  given  to  our 
teachers  is  a  turgid  mass  of  stale  metaphysics,  dark  sayings, 
random  historical  allusions,  and  mawkish  ethical  raptures ;  the 
stuff  forming  a  concoction  about  as  wholesome  as  the  witches’ 
brew  in  Macbeth.  With  the  appearance  of  this  cool,  clear, 
sane  book,  giving  due  emphasis  to  the  psychological  side  of 
sociology,  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  lingering  of  the  rhapsod¬ 
ical  rubbish  that  cumbers  normal  schools,  teachers’  institutes, 
and  sometimes  even  the  pedagogical  departments  of  colleges. 

Edward  A.  Ross 

Stanford  University 


A  history  of  nineteenth  century  literature  (1780-1895) — By  George  Saints- 
BURY,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  NewTfork  and  London:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1896.  477  p.  $1.50. 

This  concluding  volume  of  a  well-known  but  still  incomplete 
series,  to  which  its  author  has  already  contributed  along  with 
Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  and  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  was  at  first 
assigned  to  Professor  Dovvden’,  but  was  taken  over  from  him 
by  Mr.  Saintsbury  some  two  years  ago.  Whether  the  reading 
public  has  suffered  from  the  transfer  must  remain  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  but  it  is  certainly  a  matter  of  surprise  that,  with 
his  multifarious  literary  work  and  his  recently  added  pro¬ 
fessorial  labors,  Mr.  Saintsbury  should  have  been  able  to  bring 
to  completion  with  any  thoroughness  or  success  the  herculean 
task  allotted  him.  That  the  task  was  herculean  will  be 
admitted  by  anyone  who  has  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  com¬ 
plex!,  and  prolific  character  of  British  literature  since  1780; 
that  Mr.  Saintsbury  has  accomplished  it  with  reasonable 
thoroughness  and  considerable  success  will  be  acknowledged 
by  any  reader  who  is  not  captious  or  hypercritical.  This  is  but 
to  say  that  Professor  Saintsbury  has  given  us  a  useful  book  of 
a  kind  and  scope  which  few  critics  beside  himself  would  have 
had  the  courage  to  undertake;  it  is  not  saying  that  he  has 
given  us  a  book  that  is  in  any  sense  great  or  deserving  of 
unstinted  praise.  It  would  probably  be  idle  at  this  late  day 
to  expect  a  great  book  from  Mr.  Saintsbury,  after  the  years  he 
has  spent  in  journalistic  work  and  after  the  complaisance  with 
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which  the  public  has  put  up  with  his  innumerable  crotchets 
and  his  remarkable  style.  It  would  be  equally  idle  to 
expect  from  a  teacher  of  as  yet  limited  experience  a  manual 
of  literary  history  that  would  be  serviceable  for  educational 
purposes.  But  if  he  has  not  given  us  a  great  treatise  or  a 
good  text-book,  he  has  at  any  rate  furnished  the  general  public 
(which  is  often  insufficiently  well  read  to  be  able  to  detect 
crotchets  and  has  little  sense  for  style)  with  a  convenient  and 
competent  survey  of  what  is  to  them  the  most  important 
because  it  is  the  most  modern  period  of  British  literature. 

The  reasons  for  Mr.  Saintsbury’s  vogue  as  a  critic,  and  for 
the  partial  success  that  he  generally  achieves  in  his  literary 
work,  are  not  far  to  seek.  He  is  very  widely  read,  and  is 
eminently  successful  in  keeping  the  fact  before  his  readers — 
often  by  means  of  the  not  wholly  reputable  trick  of  indulging 
in  recondite,  but  unnecessary,  literary  allusions.  He  has  a 
dogmatic  confidence  in  his  own  omniscience,  and  a  forcible 
way  of  stating  his  opinions  that  is  calculated  to  be  convinc¬ 
ing  to  a  majority  of  readers.  He  is  not  destitute  of  humor 
(which  he  would  not  for  worlds  spell  without  a  second  “u”),  is 
not  incapable  of  a  neat  turn  of  phrase,  and  is  a  born  partisan 
whose  enthusiasm  is  sometimes  contagious.  Last  but  not 
least,  he  is  orthodox  and  conservative  in  all  matters  relating  to 
Church  and  state,  his  Toryism  is  unimpeachable,  and  the  coiv 
science  of  the  middle-class  reader  is  safe  in  his  keeping.  With 
all  these  qualities  in  his  favor  it  is  no  wonder  that  editors  and 
publishers  run  after  him,  that  the  general  public  considers 
him  an  eminent  critic,  and  that  a  Tory  Prime  Minister  felt 
bound  to  provide  him  recently  with  a  snug  academical  berth. 

There  are  readers,  however,  who,  while  admitting  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Saintsbury  is  a  learned  and  able  man,  are  inclined  to 
deny  him  the  reputation  of  a  great  critic  or  even  of  a  sound 
one.  They  have  searched  in  vain  to  discover  any  principle 
that  guides  his  judgment,  and  have  learned  to  regard  him  as  a 
striking  example  of  the  evil  effects  of  impressionism  run  mad. 
They  know  that  it  will  not  do  to  toss  his  essays  and  volumes 
contemptuously  aside,  for  this  would  be  to  lose  many  admi¬ 
rable  appreciations  of  books  and  writers,  but  they  know  also 
that  they  are  likely  to  find  in  anything  that  Mr.  Saintsbury 
writes  judgments  and  opinions  that  are  saved,  if  at  all,  from 
positive  folly  only  through  their  magnificently  impertinent 
egotism. 
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It  is  comparatively  easy  to  prove  the  truth  of  all  the  above 
statements  by  citations  from  the  volume  under  review — a  few 
must,  however,  suffice.  That  Mr.  Saintsbury  is  capable  of 
writing  criticism  that  is  at  once  well  put,  sound,  and  enthusi¬ 
astic,  is  apparent  from  his  treatment  of  Scott  both  as  poet  and 
as  novelist.  It  is  also  apparent  from  his  protest  against  the 
common  mistake  of  underrating  Macaulay  and  Froude,  and,  in 
a  less  conspicuous  way  of  course,  from  the  admirable  sentences 
devoted  to  Westward  Ho!  But  that  he  is  capable  of  writ¬ 
ing  what  it  would  be,  perhaps,  charitable  to  call  nonsense,  is 
equally  apparent  from  his  approving  mention  of  the  so-called 
but  nameless  critic  who  declared  that  the  first  stanza  of  Bed- 
does’s  Dream  Pedlary  contained  “more  pure  poetry  than 
the  entire  works  of  Byron.”  The  force  of  folly  could  no 
further  go,  but  to  round  things  off  she  permitted  Mr.  Saints¬ 
bury  to  deliver  himself  of  six  pages  with  regard  to  Byron  that 
are  so  inimitably  banal  that  they  would  be  almost  worthy  of 
a  stanza  in  Don  Juan  itself,  could  its  author  revisit  the  earth 
and  complete  his  masterpiece.  Mr.  Saintsbury  actually  main¬ 
tains  that  if  Byron  be  read  in  close  juxtaposition  with  any  of 
our  greater  poets,  like  Wordsworth  and  Shelley,  “the  effect  to 
any  good  poetic  taste  must  surely  be  disastrous.”  Poor  Mr. 
Palgrave,  what  must  have  been  your  fate  in  compiling  the 
fourth  book  of  your  Golden  Treasury !  and  poor  Matthew 
Arnold,  how  you  must  have  suffered  in  making  your  selections 
from  Byron,  after  you  had  performed  a  similar  service  for 
Wordsworth!  It  may  be  a  base  suspicion,  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that,  perhaps,  Mr.  Saintsbury  was  driven  to  anathe¬ 
matize  Byron  because  Matthew  Arnold  praised  him ;  for  all 
through  the  present  volume  there  runs  a  girding  tone  with 
regard  to  critics  who  judge  by  principles,  who  believe  that 
poetry  js  a  criticism  of  life,  and  who  talk  of  “the  grand  style.” 
Mr.  Saintsbury  himself  talks  of  “the  absolute  spirit  of  poetry,” 
and  appears  to  believe  that  so  long  as  a  poem  contains  a  small 
modicum  of  this,  whatever  it  may  be,  it  can  afford  to  dispense 
with  “construction,  or  a  dozen  other  things”  (p.  6i);  in  the 
confidence  of  which  belief  he  “deliberately  ranks”  Blake  “as 
the  greatest  and  most  delectable  poet  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  proper  in  England” — a  judgment  which  Gray’s  many 
admirers  will  feel  inclined  to  dispute. 

It  would  be  idle  and  perhaps  ungracious  to  pursue  this  line 
of  negative  criticism  much  further,  but  I  may  be  permitted  to 
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cite  one  or  two  more  opinions  and  statements  in  confirmation 
of  the  adverse  judgments  I  have  felt  constrained  to  pass.  I 
should  like  to  know  what  right  Mr.  Saintsbury  has  to  speak 
of  Carlyle’s  “intensely  religious  nature”  having  “somehow 
thrown  itself  out  of  gear  with  religion”  by  accident  or  way¬ 
wardness?  I  should  also  like  to  know  why  he  thought  it 
proper  to  tell  us  that  Hogg  was  “rather  worthless”  while  say¬ 
ing  nothing  as  to  the  character  of  the  latter’s  biography  of 
Shelley,  the  sole  occasion  for  mentioning  him  in  a  history  of 
literature  such  as  this.  I  must  also  ask  what  we  are  to  think 
of  a  critic  who  talks  coolly  of  Robert  Browning’s  having 
“understood  love thoroughly.”  Finally,  I  must  protest 
against  the  extravagance  of  the  statement  that  Charles  Wolfe 
wrote,  besides  his  famous  poem  on  Sir  John  Moore,  “absolutely 
nothing  else  that  is  worth  a  single  person’s  knowing,”  when  I 
recall  that  true,  if  minor,  poet’s  exquisite  lines  “To  Mary,” 
included  by  Mr.  Palgrave  in  his  “Golden  Treasury,”  and  there 
honored  with  a  note  in  which  Wolfe  is  actually  mentioned 
along  with  Keats. 

But  why  is  it  that  a  writer  of  Mr.  Saintsbury ’s  culture  per- 
mits  himself  to  express  bizarre  opinions  in  the  bizarre  style 
that  will  be  noticed  presently?  Why  is  it  that  he  has  been 
allowed  to  run  his  eccentric  course  practically  unrebuked? 
The  answer  is  easily  found.  Impressionist  criticism  is  bound 
sooner  or  later  to  run  into  eccentricities  of  all  sorts,  and  the 
nation  that  begins  by  tolerating  individualistic  judgments  will 
end  by  tolerating  bizarre  ones.  English  and  American  critics 
have  with  rare  exceptions  flouted  the  establishment  of  critical 
canons,  and  the  following  of  critical  principles,  with  the  natural 
result  that  literary  criticism  in  the  two  countries  has  come  to 
be  a  bog,  through  which  the  unwary  reader  flounders  amid  a 
chorus  of  croaking  and  discordant  sounds.  Until  we  cease  to 
think  that  one  man’s  judgment  is  as  good  as  another’s — which 
is  practically  what  we  do  think  when  any  fledgeling  critic  can 
have  his  say  about  any  book  or  writer — we  shall  continue  to 
flounder,  and  our  criticism  will  rightly  remain  an  object  of  con¬ 
tempt  to  all  cultivated  foreigners.  We  shall  continue  to  have 
only  the  eccentricities  of  Mr.  Swinburne  and  Mr.  Saintsbury, 
and  the  childish  inanities  of  laudation  emanating  from  the 
retainers  of  the  Bodley  Head  to  set  over  against  the  balanced, 
the  dignified,  the  sane,  the  inspiriting  criticism  of  a  master  like 
M.  Bruneti^re.  But  it  is  idle  to  pursue  the  subject. 
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Apart  from  his  distressing  eccentricities  of  judgment  and 
style,  Mr.  Saintsbury  has  done  his  work  well.  His  grouping  of 
the  numerous  and  various  writers  he  had  to  treat  is  admirable, 
and,  on  the  whole,  one  cannot  reasonably  find  fault  with  his 
choice  of  names  or  his  assignment  of  space  to  the  authors  and 
books  passed  in  review.  He  divides  his  work  into  twelve  chap¬ 
ters,  the  last  of  which  sums  up  in  quite  a  masterly  way  the 
tendencies  of  the  epoch,  so  far  as  they  may  be  observed  and 
set  down.  The  first  chapter,  rounds  off  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  second  treats  the  “New  poetry”  of  Wordsworth  and  the 
other  Georgians;  the  third  takes  up  the  “New  fiction”  of 
Scott  and  his  great  successors.  The  fourth  chapter  is  a  very 
useful  account  of  the  “Development  of  periodicals”  and 
includes  the  earlier  critics  like  Lamb  and  Hazlitt.  Next  we 
have  the  historians  of  the  whole  century  grouped  together  so 
that  Mr.  Saintsbury  has  an  opportunity  to  be  just  to  Froude 
and  unjust  to  Grote,  on  account  of  the  latter’s  anti-Tory  views, 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  chapter.  Then  we  have  “The 
second  poetical  period,”  with  a  somewhat  extreme  laudation 
of  Tennyson,  and  a  fair  but  not  entirely  sympathetic  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  Browning  and  Arnold,  while  chapters  on  “The  novel 
since  1850,"  “Philosophy  and  theology,”  “Later  journalism 
and  criticism,”  “Scholarship  and  science,”  and  the  scanty 
and  rather  worthless  “Drama”  of  the  century  bring  the  volume 
to  the  concluding  chapter,  which  has  already  been  praised.  As 
one  lays  the  book  down,  one  feels  impressed  by  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  its  scope  and  by  the  manifold  difficulties  it  presented 
to  its  author;  yet  one’s  gratitude  to  that  author,  for  practically 
breaking  ground  in  an  untried  field,  is  seriously  lessened  by 
one’s  regret  that  as  painstaking  a  writer  as  Mr.  Saintsbury 
should  have  so  completely  misunderstood  the  function  and 
duty  of  the  literary  historian  as  to  imagine  that  it  is  allowable 
for  him  to  obtrude  his  personal  prejudices  and  opinions  when¬ 
ever  his  wayward  and  tricksy  spirit  prompts  him  so  to  do. 

But  this  notice  is  growing  too  long,  and  I  shall  conclude  it 
by  calling  attention  to  a  few  omissions  and  to  certain  lapses  of 
style.  Of  course  Mr.  Saintsbury  could  not  include  everybody, 
but  he  has  included  not  a  few  names  that  make  one  wonder 
why,  with  his  perhaps  too  broad  definition  of  literature,  he 
should  have  failed  to  mention  such  writers  as  Colonel  Mure, 
Sir  T.  E,  May,  Lord  Campbell,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce, 
Professor  Henry  Morley,  Father  Prout,  Sir  Samuel  Baker, 
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David  Gray,  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Lyte,  Dr.  Samuel  Warren, 
Thomas  Haynes  Bayly,  Blanco  White,  Ricardo,  Lover, 
Horace  Smith,  Pollok  (the  author  of  “The  course  of  time”) 
and  not  a  few  others.  One  wonders  also  at  the  scanty  space 
assigned  to  Walter  Bagehot,  whose  epoch-making  work  on  the 
English  constitution  is’not  even  mentioned.  But  it  is  easy  to 
indulge  in  this  sort  of  fault-finding,  and  it  is  best  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  for  what  we  have  got;  especially  for  the  excellent  index 
that  has  been  given  us.  A  few  errors  have  been  noted  here, 
such  as  the  omission  of  the  names  of  Clare  and  Talford  and  the 
assignment  of  a  wrong  date  of  birth  to  Beckford,  and  here  and 
there  author  and  proof-reader  have  slipped  in  their  spelling,  as 
where  Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen  is  said  to  have  “discussed 
a  famous  passage  of  Indian  history  in  the  Story  of  Neocomar  ” 
(p.  358).  There  are,  too,  slips  in  names  and  dates  that  cannot 
be  set  down  to  careless  proof-reading,  but,  on  the  whole, 
remarkable  success  has  been  attained  in  these  more  or  less 
mechanical  matters.  Success  in  style  and  expression  is  more 
out  of  Mr.  Saintsbury’s  line.  He  is  right  from  a  critical,  but 
hardly  from  a  stylistic  point  of  view  in  saying,  that  when 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  we  leave  Cowper,  Crabbe, 
Blake,  and  Burns,  “we  drop  suddenly  to  the  flattest  and  most 
hopeless  bog  of  poesi/ess  verse  that  lies  anywhere  on  the  map 
of  England’s  literature.  One  is  delighted  to  have  Cowper 
praised,  but  why  does  Mr.  Saintsbury  speak  of  his  continuing 
“to  write  occasional  pieces  of  exquisite  accomplishment'”} 
and  why  should  he  entangle  us  in  this  sentence:  “His  [Cow- 
per’s]  efforts  in  it  [satire],  however,  no  doubt  assisted,  and 
were  assisted  by,  that  alteration  of  the  fashionable  Popian 
couplet  which,  after  the  example  partly  of  Churchill  and  with 
a  considerable  return  to  Dryden,  he  attempted,  made  popular, 
and  handed  on  to  the  next  generation  to  dis-Pope yet  further”} 
Compared  with  this  sort  of  writing,  one  would  prefer  that  Mr. 
Saintsbury  would  indulge  in  something  he  quite  properly 
reprobates — “in  what  the  Germans  call  the  Schwdtzerei,  the 
endless,  aimless  talkee-talkee  about  ‘thoughtful’  things  in 
which  the  nineteenth  century  has  indulged  beyond  the  record 
of  any  since  what  used  to  be  called  the  Dark  Ages.”  But 
these  examples  of  Mr.  Saintsbury’s  style  at  its  worst  pale 
before  his  marvelous  characterization  of  Newman’s  “Lead, 
kindly  light,”  as  a  hymn  that  “may  challenge  anything  of  that 
class  (out  of  the  work  of  Miss  Christina  Rossetti)  for  really 
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poetical  decoction  and  concoction  of  religious  ideas,”  We  Ameri- 
cans  are  often  accused  of  writing  barbarous  English  and  con¬ 
cocting  queer  drinks,  but  we  are  rarely  guilty  of  affirming  that 
our  poets  concoct  their  ideas.  '  But  one  can  forgive  a  good 
deal  to  the  author  of  a  useful  book  that  represents  as  much 
thought  and  labor  as  this  does;  and  one  ought  to  feel  not  a 
little  gratitude  to  the  critic  who  can  dismiss  an  author  like 
Hayley,  who  belongs  to  a  class  distressingly  prevalent  in  our 
literature,  with  an  effective  sentence  like  the  following: 
“Hayley  is  one  of  those  hopeless  creatures  who  abound  at  all 
periods,  and  whose  native  cast  of  nothingness  takes  a  faint 
fashion  from  the  time.” 

W.  P.  Trent 


5EWANEE,  TeNN, 


NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

Elementary  mensuration,  by  F.  H.  Stevens,  M.  A.  (Mac¬ 
millan  &  Co.  243  p.  90  cents),  treats  of  the  mensura¬ 
tion  of  surfaces  and  solids,  a  subject  only  too  slightly 
touched  upon  by  American  schools  generally.  The  examples 
for  solution  are  numerous  and  well  chosen.  A  knowledge  of 

geometry  and  algebra  is  presupposed. - A  new  English 

grammar,  based  upon  the  best  authorities,  and  worked  out  by 
two  experienced  and  successful  teachers,  is  that  by  Professor 
Baskervill  and  Mr.  Sewell  (New  York:  American  Book 
Company,  1895.  350  pp.  90  cents). - The  Standard  Litera¬ 

ture  Series  is  the  name  given  to  a  selection  of  books  for  school 
use.  They  appear  semi-monthly,  except  in  July  and  August. 
The  first  'three  issues  are  condensed  versions  of  Cooper’s 
Pilot  and  Spy  and  Scott’s  Rob  Roy.  They  are  very  well 
made  and  bound,  and  very  cheap  (New  York:  University 

Publishing  Co.,  1896,  126,182,130  pp.  12)4  cents  each). - 

We  are  extremely  glad  to  see  such  famous  old  stand-bys  as 
De  Foe’s  Robinson  Crusoe,  Mrs.  Stowe’s  Uncle  Tom's  cabin, 
Dana’s  Two  years  before  the  mast,  and  Hughes’s  Tom  Brown 
at  Rugby,  made  available  for  schools  and  for  supplementary 
reading  in  the  Riverside  Literature  Series.  They  are  well 
printed,  attractively  bound,  and  sold  at  a  remarkably  low  price 
(Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1896.  60  cents  each). 


IX 


'  EDITORIAL 

The  now  famous  Chapter  1031,  Laws  of  1895,  of  New  York, 
declares  that  after  January  i,  1897,  no  person  shall  be  licensed 
or  employed  to  teach  in  any  primary  or  grammar  grade  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  cities  of  the  State  who  has  not  graduated 
from  a  high  school  and  from  a  training  school  for  teachers  or 
from  institutions  of  equal  or  higher  rank,  all  of  which  must  be 
approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Some  time  ago,  after  consultation  with  a  committee  of  super¬ 
intendents,  Superintendent  Skinner  issued  a  minimum  course 
of  study  to  which  all  high  schools  desiring  his  approval  must 
conform.  He  has  followed  up  his  high-school  recommenda- 
tions  with  the  regulations  which  must  govern  city  training 
schools  and  classes,  if  they  are  to  receive  his  official  approval. 
The  more  important  of  these  regulations  are  as  follows; 

QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION 

1.  Candidates  must  be  at  least  seventeen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
entrance. 

2.  They  must  subscribe,  in  good  faith,  to  the  following  declaration  r 

We,  the  subscribers,  hereby  declare  that  our  object  in  asking  admission 

to  the  training  (school  or)  class  is  to  prepare  ourselves  for  teaching ;  and 
that  it  is  our  purpose  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  at  the  completion  of  such  preparation.” 

3.  Before  admission  they  must  hold  as  a  minimum  qualification  a  diploma 
of  graduation  from  a  high  school,  or  an  academy  having  a  course  of  study 
approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  or  a  diplmna 
from  an  institution  of  equal,  or  higher  rank,  approved  by  the  same  authority, 
as  provided  under  law.  Additional  qualifications  may  be  prescribed  by 
board  of  education. 

4.  Graduates  from  institutions  in  the  State  of  New  York,  applying  for 

admission  to  these  schools  or  classes,  will  be  required  to  file  with  the  local 
superintendent  of  schools  a  certificate  from  the  principal  teacher  of  the  higb 
school  or  other  institution  from  which  they  were  graduated,  setting  forth 
the  fact  of  graduation  on  completion  of  the  required  course  duly  approved 
by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  department  will' 
publish,  from  time  to  time,  a  list  of  the  institutions  whose  course  of  study 
has  been  approved.  , 
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5.  Candidates  from  other  States,  applying  for  admission,  in  order  to 
qualify  for  entrance  to  any  training  class,  shall  present  credentials  of  gradu¬ 
ation  from  a  high  school,  or  an  institution  of  equal  or  higher  rank,  having  a 
course  of  study  at  least  equivalent  to  the  high-school  course  of  study  pre¬ 
scribed  as  a  basis  for  entrance  to  training  classes  in  this  State.  Such 
credentials  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  State  Superintendent  for  approval. 

ORGANIZATION 

1.  The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  but  no  school  year  shall 
consist  of  more  than  forty  weeks. 

2.  The  compensation  allowed  institutions  for  the  instruction  will  be  at 
the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  each  week’s  instruction  of  each  member. 

3.  At  least  four  hours  every  school  day  must  be  occupied  in  study  or  in 
instruction  on  the  topics  laid  down  in  the  course  of  study,  or  in  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  model  teaching,  or  in  practice  work. 

4.  Two  blank  forms  for  notice  of  organization  will  be  furnished  to  each 
institution.  These  blanks  must  be  properly  filled,  and  one  be  forwarded  to 
the  department  at  the  end  of  the  third  week  after  the  organization  of  the 
class.  The  other  must  be  filed  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  for 
inspection  by  the  proper  school  officers. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 

This  course  is  designed  as  a  minimum  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
Chapter  1031  of  the  Laws  of  1895. 

The  subjects  designated  therein  shall  be  completed  in  not  less  than  450 
hours. 

The  number  of  hours  to  be  devoted  to  each  subject  shall  be  determined 
by  the  local  superintendent  of  schools.  The  number  of  hours  placed  oppo¬ 
site  the  several  subjects  is  to  be  regarded  as  suggestive  only,  and  as 
indicative  of  their  relative  value. 

Hours 


1.  Psychology  and  principles  of  education,  including  “child-study,”  .  90 

2.  History  of  education . 30 

3.  School  management, . 20 

4.  Methods  in  mathematics . 40 

5.  nature  study  :  plants,  animals,  minerals,  and  physi¬ 

ology  and  hygiene, . 40 

6.  “  reading,  spelling,  and  phonetics, . 30 

7.  “  language,  composition,  and  grammar,  ...  40 

8.  “  geography . .  •  3° 

9.  “  form-study  and  drawing . 40 

10.  History,  civics,  and  school  law, . 30 

11.  Physical  culture,  with  methods, . 40 

12.  Methods  in  music, . 20 


At  least  fifty  hours  shall  be  spent  by  each  member  of  the  training  class 
in  practice  teaching. 
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EXAMINATIONS 

1.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  will,  on  application  of  the  local 
superintendent  of  schools,  furnish  special  examinations  in  the  several  sub¬ 
jects  prescribed  in  the  “  Course  of  Study,”  in  order  that  the  members  of  the 
training  school  or  class  may  become  eligible  to  appointment  to  schools  in 
this  State  other  than  those  of  their  own  city. 

CERTIFICATES 

Members  of  training  schools  or  classes  who  attain  a  standing  of  sev¬ 
enty-five  per  cent,  in  the  several  subjects  in  which  they  are  examined  will 
receive  training-class  certificates  if  the  city  superintendent  of  schools  shall 
state  that  he  deems  them  worthy  to  receive  such  certificates. 

2.  Training-class  certificates  are  valid  for  three  years,  and  at  the  end  of 
such  time  of  successful  teaching  are  renewable  the  same  as  are  first  grade 
certificates,  under  the  State  uniform  examinations. 


An  attempt  was  made  in  the  New  York  Legislature  to  exempt 
the  Brooklyn  public  schools  from  the  operation  of  Chapter 
1031,  Laws  of  1895.  Happily  the  attempt  failed.  The  friends 
of  the  public  schools — those  who  would  preserve  them  from 
the  clutches  of  the  spoils  politicians— must  be  on  the  alert  for 
some  time  to  come  to  defeat  attempts  at  repeal  or  nullifica¬ 
tion.  Those  who  have  used  the  public  schools  to  pay  politi¬ 
cal  debts  and  to  provide  places  for  unworthy  favorites  are  just 
beginning  to  learn  that  the  honest  and  fearless  administration 
of  this  beneficent  law  will  put  an  end  to  the  “spoils  system”  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  cities  of  the  Empire  State. 


A  joint  committee  of  college  and  normal-school  men  have 
drawn  up  and  submitted  the  following  very  interesting  report, 
(the  literary  form  of  which  is  hideous,  by  the  way)  relative  to 
the  relations  between  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
normal  schools  of  that  State : 

Whereas  it  appears  that  practically  all  the  normal-school  students  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  professional  teachers,  we  recommend  to  our  respective  boards 
the  adoption  of  the  following  provisions  : 

First.  That  the  regents  of  the  university  shall  provide  as  follows : 

I.  To  graduates  of  the  advanced  courses  of  the  State  normal  schools  a 
course  of  two  years  will  be  offered  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy  in  Pedagogy,  which  shall  have  advanced  pedagogy  and  philos¬ 
ophy  as  central  studies,  with  one  language,  and  other  studies  as  secondary 
courses.  To  this  course  such  normal  graduates  will  be  admitted  as  juniors. 

II.  Normal  graduates  entering  other  courses  in  the  university  will  be 
ranked  as  juniors,  but  they  will  be  expected  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
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these  courses  substantially  as  is  done  by  other  students  under  the  following 
conditions : 

1.  Full  credit  will  be  given  for  all  normal-school  work  which  is  equivalent 
to  university  work. 

2.  The  basal  studies  of  the  university  courses  will  be  required  of  such  stu¬ 
dents  in  addition  to  two  years  of  university  work,  so  far  as  they  are  not 
covered  by  credits  for  work  done  in  the  normal  schools. 

By  basal  studies  are  understood  : 

a.  The  studies  prescribed  for  the  freshman  year  in  the  course  which  the 
student  enters. 

b.  The  first  year’s  course  of  studies  which  begin  in  sophomore  year,  like 
chemistry  or  French. 

III.  This  plan  shall  go  into  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
1897-98,  graduates  of  the  normal-schools  of  the  year  1897  being  received  on 
the  present  basis. 

Second.  That  the  board  of  regents  of  the  normal  schools  enact  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

1.  That  such  adjustment  of  the  work  in  the  natural  sciences  in  the 
normal  schools  be  made  as  to  provide  for  each  graduate  seeking  admission 
to  the  junior  class  of  the  university  a  whole  year’s  work  in  some  one 
science. 

2.  That  the  course  in  mathematics  in  the  normal  schools  be  so  extended 
as  to  include  trigonometry. 

3.  That  the  work  in  German  in  the  normal  schools  be  extended  so  as  to 
include  the  first  year’s  work  in  German  at  the  university. 


In  New  York  City  a  calm  has  followed  the  storm  of  the 
past  six  months.  A  working  majority  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  has  set  to  work  in  earnest  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  new  school  law,  and  improvement  is  confidently  ex¬ 
pected  all  along  the  line.  It  is  hoped  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  New  Yorkers  will  be  able  to  look  the  citizens  of 
Boston,  Cleveland,  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  and  Denver  in  the  face 
when  public  schools  are  spoken  of,  and  when  New  York’s 
superintendent  will  have  something  to  contribute  to  the 
educational  thought  of  the  day. 


Philadelphia  ought  now  to  follow  the  lead  of  New  York 
and  get  rid  of  her  sectional  school  boards.  But  even  with 
this  administrative  incubus  Philadelphia  has  been  making 
progress  during  the  past  few  years  at  a  rate  that  puts  New 
York  to  shame.  The  changes  that  the  last  five  years  have 
wrought  are  marvelous.  In  the  first  place  the  teachers  have 
gained  in  position  and  influence,  and  they  have  deserved  to 
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do  so.  More  than  twoscore  of  the  grammar  masters  enrolled 
themselves  as  members  of  various  courses  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  stimulate 
thought  and  study  among  the  members  of  the  teaching  force, 
and  so  to  put  new  life  into  the  work  of  the  classrooms. 

An  important  step,  with  far-reaching  consequences,  was  the 
separation  of  the  girls’  high  and  normal  schools.  The  new 
normal-school  building  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  com¬ 
modious  in  the  country,  and  the  standard  of  work  done  is 
constantly  beihg  elevated.  The  press,  too,  has  cordially 
co-operated  in  the  development  of  the  new  spirit,  and  has 
given  more  space  to  public-school  interests  and  news  than 
the  newspapers  of  any  other  American  city. 

It  is  not  possible  to  apportion  accurately  or  fairly  the 
credit  for  this  great  revival.  Not  a  little  praise  is  due,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  active  Educational  Club,  which  is  the  creation 
of  Superintendent  Brooks  and  Principal  Cliff  of  the  normal 
school.  The  administration  of  Superintendent  Brooks  him¬ 
self  has  been  extremely  helpful,  and  he  is  to  be  found  ener¬ 
getically  supporting  or  planning  every  advance  movement. 
Within  the  Board  of  Education  a  powerful  force  is  found  in 
Mr.  Simon  Gratz,  the  present  president.  His  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  educational  administration,  and  his  great  per¬ 
sonal  influence  throughout  the  city,  have  contributed  power¬ 
fully  to  the  changes  that  have  made  the  educational  work  of 
the  Philadelphia  schools  hardly  recognizable  by  those  who 
knew  it  ten  or  more  years  ago. 


Teachers  are  too  apt  to  overlook  the  great  services  to  public 
education  rendered  by  laymen  who  serve  on  State  or  city  boards 
of  education,  contributing  trained  business  and  professional 
abilities  to  the  solution  of  problems  of  educational  administra¬ 
tion.  Two  such  men  have  just  retired  from  office  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  after  careers  of  usefulness  and  distinction. 
One,  William  R.  Barricklo  of  Jersey  City,  has  served  for  over 
six  years  on  the  State  Board  of  Education,  as  its  most  active 
and  useful  member.  Another,  James  L.  Hays  of  Newark, 
declined  a  re-election  to  the  city  Board  of  Education,  in  which 
he  had  served  for  twenty  years.  The  influence  for  good  of 
men  of  this  type  is  inestimable.  It  is  not  confined  to  formal 
votes  and  recorded  action  alone,  but  is  felt  in  the  hundred 
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and  one  minor  ways  in  which  strong  and  wise  men  make  their 
personality  tell.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  history  of  education 
in  this  country  makes  it  plain  that,  time  and  time  again, 
progress  has  been  due  to  laymen  and  not  to  the  teachers. 
Mr.  Barricklo  and  Mr.  Hays  are  men  of  this  strong,  progres¬ 
sive  type,  and  they  well  deserve  all  the  honor  that  has  been 
given  them  by  their  fellow  citizens. 


The  sixth  season  of  free  lectures  given  in  New  York  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  direction  of  Dr.  Henry  M.  Leipziger,  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent,  closed  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  attendance  during  the 
past  winter  reached  a  total  of  393,285,  a  gain  of  i7o,ocx)  over 
last  year.  The  first  season  it  was  only  twenty  thousand. 
Lectures  were  given  in  thirty  places,  and  the  lecture  centers 
chosen  were  near  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes.  The 
continuity  of  interest  of  the  people  in  the  movement  can 
best  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  on  the  last  night  of  the 
course  the  attendance  was  almost  the  largest  on  record. 
The  lectures  included,  as  topics,  physiology  and  hygiene, 
natural  science,  American  history,  general  history,  literature, 
art,  music,  and  social  science.  Most  of  the  lectures  were 
illustrated  by  stereopticon  or  experiment.  Many  of  the 
lectures  were  arranged  in  courses  of  five  or  six,  and  syllabuses, 
with  suggestions  for  reading,  were  furnished.  No  movement 
for  adult  education  has  met  so  warm  a  reception.  As  a 
means  of  moral,  social,  and  intellectual  uplifting,  the  free 
lecture  course  has  proven  of  great  value.  The  auditors — 
parents  of  the  school  children — learn  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  education ;  and  the  whole  tone  of  our  civic  life  becomes 
bettered.  An  increase  in  the  circulation  of  books  of  real 
value  in  our  public  circulating  libraries  has  been  noticed. 
The  lecturers  include  men  from  the  university,  the  pulpit,  the 
bar,  journalism,  and  men  eminent  as  travelers.  All  have 
entered  into  this  distributing  movement  with  great  en¬ 
thusiasm.  During  the  season  that  just  closed  1040  lectures 
were  given.  The  lecturers  enjoyed  their  experience,  for  the 
audiences  were  most  appreciative,  for  the  common  people  do 
appreciate  the  best.  This  free  lecture  course  is  an  admirable 
complement  to  the  scheme  of  public  education  in  the  great 
city. 


